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J.A.PETERS CO.., Detroit 


is listed among the prominent sausage manu- | 








facturers now using the latest model 


“BUFFALO” 
Self-Emptying Silent Cutter | 


for producing high-grade sausage | 


Model 43T—shown below— 


will cut and empty a batch of meat in five (5) minutes 
without touching it by hand 


| Bowl is raised and lowered by compressed air 


THIS machine com- 
plies with the most 
rigid government in- 
spection for safety and 
sanitation. It improves 
the quality of your sau- 
sage meat —and in- 





creases yield! 


Two sizes—Model 43T—Capacity 250 lbs. | 
Model 57T—Capacity 600 Ibs. | 


Repeat orders prove the supremacy of this marvelous machine 
It will certainly pay you to investigate — write for particulars 


- JOHN E. SMITH'S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
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Chain Store Retailing and the Meat Packer 


Changes in Meat Merchandising and in 
Distribution Brought About by Chains 
New Selling Problem for Meat Packer 











This is the first comprehensive survey of the chain store from the packer standpoint. It is thorough, honest and 
fair—by far the clearest and best picture yet drawn of this particular situation. 


The first section of Mr, Rhoades’ report—dealing with the chain store as a packer's selling problem—is reviewed here by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Following the review is the report in full, 


How has the growth of chain store retailing 
affected the meat packer? 

The packing industry has realized that changes 
have come with this changing method of retail 
distribution. But each packer has met these 
changes in his day-to-day business, and few have 
had a long-time point of view as to their effects, or 
how they would develop in the future. 

Questions of major importance to the packer 
in this regard have been outlined as follows by an 
investigator in this field: 

1. What is the present extent of the chain 
meat movement, and how rapidly is it increasing ? 

2. What effect is the chain store having on 
the packers’ trade? 

3. What is the probable 
future of the chain meat 
trade, and what is likely to 
be its effect on the packing 
industry ? 

A study of these questions in 18 
important cities of the United 
States has just been completed by 
E. L. Rhoades, of the Institute of 
Meat Packing of the University of 
Chicago. This study was made 
with funds provided by the Local 
Community Research Commission 


of the University and the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 


How They Affect Packer 


In answer to the first 
question he finds that the 
meat chain—as a merchan- 
dising problem for packers 
—is centered about the 
large, centralized grocery 
chain with large-scale buy- 





ing power and a wide geographical distribution. 

These chains have developed some very large 
buying units in the meat trade, but do not repre- 
sent the real merchandising problem for the pack- 
ing industry. 

The larger chains, operating in a number of 
different localities, purchase their more perishable 
meats within the locality served. Only the less 
perishable items—such as lard, smoked meats and 
canned meats—are bought at a central point. 


Meat Buying and Market Management 

From the standpoint of the fresh meat trade, 

this method of chain buying reduces the operating 

or purchasing size of the chain making it, in a 
sense, to a series of local 
links, each operating as a 
rather independent and less 
dominating factor in the 
trade. 

The larger chains segre- 
gate rather completely by 
districts the whole meat- 
buying and meat-market- 
management function. 

They place men in charge 

| in each district who are re- 
sponsible to the headquar- 
ters office for only general 
results. In each district 
there are subordinate buy- 
ers, independently making 
purchases to supply the 
groups of stores under 
their immediate supervi- 
sion. 

In some chains it has 
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been found that decentralization has gone so far 
in the meat end as to permit the individual store 
manager to purchase local products—such as sau- 
sage and some fresh meat items—from any one 
of a number of packers approved by the district 
manager. 

Even with buying so apparently decentralized, 
the chains are believed to have an advantage in 
that each unit of the chain is kept well informed 
as to prices prevailing throughout the general 
region, thus enabling them to place chain store 
orders where the best prices prevail. 

The grocery chains—on the other hand—are 
striving for centralized purchasing of meats as far 
as possible, and purchases in non-perishable lines 
are made on a large scale from packers having 
available supplies. 

“The chains find it desirable thus to simplify 
their business wherever possible, and there is evi- 
dence that they are willing to sacrifice some price 
advantages in order to get continuity of service,” 
Mr. Rhoades says. 


Passing of the “Grave Digger” 


The passing of the “grave digger’ among 
chain meat store buyers was beginning to be 
noticed as long as a year ago. With the progress 
of meat departments in the chain stores, the tactics 
of such buyers resulted in the chains being thought 
of as cheap cut-rate bargain stores, with attractive 
prices on meat being used to draw customers for 
groceries—rather than to build up a continuous, 
stable meat business. 

With the expansion of the chain meat busi- 
ness, and the desire to build up a permanent high- 
grade trade, the earlier type of petty shopping 
around for bargains has been found inadequate to 
supply the great quantities of product necessary, 
and the high standard of product which the chains 
have found desirable. 

While some meat chain buyers of the old type 
have sensed the new trend and changed their 
tactics and grown into the size of their job, others 
have been replaced or made subordinate to experi- 
enced meat men of greater vision and foresight. 


Prefer Quality and Service to Price 


Many packers are now finding that most of the 
leading chains have superintendents and buyers in 
their meat departments who represent a high grade 
of business ability, and are entirely ethical in their 
dealings. 

On the other hand some of the chains, even of 
the better type, are still directed and staffed by 
men “with a strong haggling instinct.” 

The chains are becoming more dependable as 
continuous buyers. 

While a good deal of shopping around is still 
being done, the chains are realizing that quality of 
product carried is the first essential, continuity of 
service the second, and that price may be arranged 
satisfactorily with most packers when the other 
essentials are present. 

The investigation brought out the significant 
fact that the trend in the chain store trade is 
toward a better understanding between packers 
and chains which will facilitate deliveries and 
minimize costs. 

It has been found that the packer salesman 
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and sales manager play an important part in chain 
store business. 


Relation of Chain Buyer and Packer Salesman 


The personal relation between the packer sales- 
man and the chain store buyer is becoming in- 
creasingly important, even to the extent in some 
cases of overshadowing price advantage. 

This does not involve bribery or illegitimate 
contributions in any but a few rapidly disappearing 
cases. It represents rather the confidence that one 
of the parties comes to have in the honesty of the 
other. 

When the sales manager for a packing com- 
pany and the buyer for a chain find they can be 
very frank with each other, yet neither sacrifice 
much in the way of price advantage, it is a fine 
type of trade relationship. 

“Such contacts mean a very great deal in the 
chain store trade,” says Mr. Rhoades, “and appar- 
ently will mean more in the future, as the chain 
meat business gets farther and farther from petty 
shopping about, and concentrates more and more 
on straightforward and continuous business deal- 
ing.” 

Many packers have reported that a large 
number of the chain store buyers represent the 
highest type of business men to whom they sell. 


Delivery and Accounting Problems 


Delivery and accounting problems have arisen 
in the handling of chain store meat business, par- 
ticularly in the grocery chains, owing to the char- 
acter of meat products which shrink somewhat in 
handling. 

Products bought in bulk by chains, and 
weighed in bulk into a truck for delivery to the 
chain, may shrink to some extent. Some stores 
in the chain may get slight overage, while other 
stores get slight shortage in weight. 

Some chains have forced packers to take the 
loss on shortage without giving credit on overage. 
The report points out that sufficient friction has 
developed to result in a careful study of the prob- 
lem by both the chains and the packers. 

“Packers in approaching a solution of this 
problem,” the investigator says, “should under- 
stand that the chains have grown very rapidly and, 
from an administrative point of view, are very 
cumbersome. They must take into account, also, 
that the chains are attempting in every way pos- 
sible to hold down overhead, and therefore are not 
heavily staffed in the accounting departments.” 


Points to Further Growth of Meat Chains 


This survey indicates that the chain meat 
business will increase. 

It is estimated by some that from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the meat trade will sooner or later pass 
through chain stores. 

One chain store executive is believed to have 
summarized the situation when he said that chain 
stores would increase until “every dirty, little, 
inefficient, unsanitary meat market is driven out 
of business; but they can never drive out of busi- 
ness the well-equipped and well-managed independ- 
ent shop.” 

From a packer standpoint it was found that 
there are too many branch houses and wholesale 
markets for economically serving the chains. 
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Already some branch houses have been closed, par- 
ticularly in districts where chain store business 
has increased. 


Packer Deliveries or Chain Warehouses 


In some sections chains accept warehouse de- 
liveries, and then deliver to their own retail stores, 
finding that it simplifies their problem to concen- 
trate deliveries from their own warehouses, send- 
ing to each store exactly the quality and quantity 
of product needed. 

Many chain executives can see no advantages 
in chain-owned warehouses, but they can see much 
in the way of additional costs. 

“As long as keen competition among packers 
insures delivery service to chains at little or no 
cost,” Mr. Rhoades says, “the chains will continue 
to use that service. Should competition be less 
keen, or packers in the future show less willingness 
to deliver on the present basis, it is entirely prob- 
able that chains may establish more warehouses.” 


Will Chains Enter Packing Field? 


The question often arises whether or not the 
chains will enter the packing field. 

This investigation brought out the fact that 
practically all chain operators realize that the pack- 
ing industry is now run at a low level of profit. 
They say they are not interested in taking either 
money or constructive thought from their business 
of retailing and expending it in a less profitable 
business such as meat packing. 

Many feel that they prefer to buy their prod- 
ucts from lowest-cost producers rather than to be 
tied to the costs of a plant which they might own. 

It is reported that many packing companies 
have been offered for sale to the chains, but few of 
the offers have been considered seriously. 


Let the Packer Take the Risk 


One large chain has operated a meat packing 
plant in a Middle Western city for a number of 
years, but has never found it sufficiently profitable 
to warrant expansion until quite recently, when 
another small plant was acquired and a large saus- 
age factory in still another city was opened. 

This company states that it is planning thus 
to supply only a part of its needs, and to purchase 
the balance from packers. 

A pork plant operated by a chain store organi- 
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zation in an Eastern city is reported by the head 
of the organization to be a very complex venture, 
and one that must be watched closely if it is to be 
made to pay. 

The conclusion on this part of the survey is 
that “at some time in the future, when there is a 
greater concentration of meat markets belonging 
to the same chain, and when the present period of 
excessive competition may have left somewhat 
greater profits to the surviving packers, we may 
expect to see chains owning a few more packing 
plants.” 


Should the Packer Operate Chains? 


Of the packer-owned chains of meat markets, 
it is the opinion of the investigator that only one 
or two may be definitely classed as profitable. 

Where such chains are operated they are most 
successful when run as groups of large, centrally- 
located meat markets, where the control problem is 
reduced to a minimum, and where a large quantity 
of product is disposed of. 

As a result of the investigation, the opinion is 
expressed that any packer is at a distinct disad- 
vantage in starting a chain of small markets. A 
single, centrally-located, large meat store, owned 
by a packer, may be sufficiently successful to war- 
rant expansion into a larger number of central 
points where similar large stores may be success- 
fully operated. 

If a packer should attempt to invade the local 
neighborhood field with a group of small stores he 
would be handicapped by the prejudice of the inde- 
pendent retailers, and at the same time would be 
— to market his entire output through his own 
chain. 

Packer-Chain Store Combinations 


Will there be combinations of packers and 
chain store organizations? 

Little evidence could be found in the course of 
this survey of chain store interest in such combina- 
tions, as the chains express a desire to stay out of 
the manufacturing field as much as possible. 

The investigator is of the opinion that any 
such combinations that might be effected in the 
near future, at least, must be based on an attempt 
by unprofitable packing companies and unprofit- 
able chains mutually to support each other. 


The full text of this survey will appear in this and later 
issues of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 





Chain Meat Markets—A Selling Problem of the Packers 


By E. L. Rhoades, School of Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago. 


The first of a series of studies of the chain store as a factor in meat distribution, conducted under the direction of the 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Chicago, with funds provided by the Local Community Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago and the Institute of American Meat Packers. 


Research on this problem has not 
been carried to the point where final 
statements may be made with certainty, 
but certain data have been accumu- 
lated and certain tentative conclusions 
reached which may be of value. 

If information were withheld until 
the study is complete, some of it would 
become obsolete on account of the con- 
stant changes in the chain meat store 
situation. Not only are the number of 
stores and the quantity of products 


handled by chains rapidly increasing, 
but the methods of purchase and of 
merchandising by chains are rapidly 
changing in this field. 

The questions of importance to the 
packer may be stated as follows: 

1, What is the present extent of the 
chain meat movement, and how rapidly 
is it increasing? 

2. What effect is the chain store 
having on the packers’ trade? 

3. What is the probable future of the 


chain meat trade, and what is likely to 
be its effect on the packing industry? 
1. Extent and Rapidity of the 
Movement, 

A list of chain grocery organizations, 
made by the “Chain Store Age,” as of 
August 1, 1928, revised to January 1, 
1929, includes 10,115 meat departments 
in about 60,000 stores belonging to 800 
grocery chains in the United States. 
(Three hundred and fifty-one chains out 
of this total are reported as having 
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meat markets run in connection with 
their stores.) 

Other estimates have run as high as 
15,000, but they are probably excessive. 
There are to be added to this figure 
approximately 2,000 shops belonging to 
straight meat chains. 


A list of such chains, compiled in) 
April, 1928, included 1,843 meat mar- | 


kets. No more recent count has been 
made, but it may be assumed that the 


total number of shops in straight meat 


chains has not materially increased. 
The inclusive figures of fresh-meat 
departments in grocery chains and in 
straight meat chains then would show 
approximately 12,000 chain markets. 


Retail Meat Shops in U. S. 

There are no dependable estimates on 
the total number of retail meat shops 
in the United States. A rather com- 
plete mailing list includes 87,000 meat 
shops, and this is perhaps not far from 
the correct number of complete shops, 
except for the small, poorly equipped 
shops selling a small quantity of meat. 

Apparently this list does not include 
all of the complete meat departments 
run in connection with grocery stores, 
but it does include a large number of 
them. Other estimates are 90,000 shops 
estimated by an equipment dealer, and 
54,444 listed in “The Study of All 
American Markets.” 

One house estimates that there are 
200,000 independent meat shops in 
the United States. This is more than 
double the number contained in the best 
mailing list available. The great vari- 
ation in these estimates is probably 
due to a difference in definition of what 
constitutes a retail meat shop. The 
latter estimate probably includes a 
large number of retail meat outlets 
that would hardly be classified as com- 
plete butcher shops. 
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lL. RHOADES. 

Perhaps we may conclude that chains 
represent from 10 to 15 per cent of all 
retail meat shops. In a survey of 11 
cities, the Census of Distribution taken 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in cooperation with the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, 1927, showed a total of 
5,222 independent meat shops and 490 
chain meat markets, or approximately 
8.6 per cent chain outlets. 

Percentage of the Trade. 


In most lines, chain stores handle a 
larger volume of product per store than 
do independent stores; but in the meat 
trade there is much evidence that the 
meat departments run in connection 


TABLE I—EXTENT OF CHAIN PARTICIPATION IN THE MEAT BUSINESS IN THE 
CITIES STUDIED, AS OF JANUARY 1, 1929. 














No, of Estimated* Chain Population of No.* of No. of Petge. of 
chain No. of outlets, city or people per people per packers’ 

meat retail meat Pct. of metropolitan meat chain sales going 

City. markets, markets. Tot. outlets.* district. market, meat market. to chains.** 
Detroit ........ 630 3,000 21.0 1,391,297 4tid 2,208 13.5 
Cleveland 350 1,600 21.9 972,550 608 2,779 13.9 
Toledo ......+. 17 650 18.0 297,910 458 2,546 12.5 
Toronto ........ 90 900 10.0 521,893 580 5,799 32.7 
Montreal ...... 45 1,000 4.5 618,506 619 13,744 amie 
Buffalo ....... 106 1,100 9.6 579,040 526 5,462 12.5 
St. Louis ..... 610 2,300 26.5 834,392 363 1,368 17.1 
Cincinnati ..... 277 1,800 15.4 511,750 284 1,847 3.7 
Indianapolis ... 160 800 20.0 370,942 464 2,318 14.3 
Louisville 1,050 23.8 316,854 302 1,267 12.5 
Memphis ...... 115 1,250 9.2 178,127 143 1,549 14.7 
Boston ........ 150 1,114 13.5 789,995 709 5,267 11.5 
Providence . 55 388 14.2 277,877 716 5,052 21.7 
Albany ........ 22 5 9.8 119,435 531 5,429 16.3 
New York City 867 13,000 6.7 8,000,000 615 9,227 7.3 
Philadelphia 895 4,000 22.4 2,022,170 506 2,259 18.0 
Baltimore ..... 210 2,400 8.8 813,695 339 3,875 12.3 
Washington 350 1,500 23.3 534,956 357 1,528 23.0 

Total .....5,299 38,077 13.9 av. 19,151,389 503 av. 8,614 ay. 14.5 av. 


*All figures involving estimates of the number of retail meat outlets are in some question since no 
complete surveys have been taken in any of the cities by any agencies and there is much difference 


of opinion as to what kind and size of stores should be included as a meat market. 


It is the intention 


to include here as meat markets only those markets that carry a complete line, including fresh meats. 
If grocery stores and other food outlets for packinghouse products were included, the estimates would 


be greatly increased, 


**This is a simple average of percentages rather than the proportion of total sales actually going 
to chain steres, which would have to be a weighted average. 
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‘with chain grocery stores have been 


crowded in rather rapidly and rather 
closely in order to make as many com- 
| bination grocery and meat markets as 
possible within a chain. 

This has tended to restrict the size 
and volume of sales of the meat de- 
partments in the chains so that in 


many sections the average sales volume 
of chains and of independents may be 
approximately equal. 

That is particularly true of the 
Kroger chain territory in the Middle 
West, where most of the chain shops 
are one-man or two-men shops in small 
grocery stores. In Canada and on the 
eastern seaboard, where the larger 
chain shop tends to predominate, the 
volume of sales by chain meat depart- 
ments undoubtedly averages much 
larger, possibly two or three times as 
large as the average for independent 
shops. 

How Sales Were Figured. 

In the survey cited above, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce found the sales of 
chain meat shops to be 14.2 per cent of 
total sales. There has been much criti- 
cism of these figures on account of their 
showing of inefficiency for independent 
shops by including as independent meat 
markets many small “parlor” shops, or 
other incomplete or fragmentary units. 

If we include in the figures of the 
Census of Distribution only shops 
whose sales volume amounts to $10,000 
or more per year, we find that the chain 
shops constituted 11.4 per cent of the 
total complete meat shops in 1927, and 
we find the sales of these chain shops 
to be 14.9 per cent of total retail meat 
sales. 

Computed on this basis, the average 
sale of independent meat shops selling 
more than $10,000 per year was $36,268, 
and for the chain meat markets (whose 
sales volume almost always exceeds 
$10,000 per year) the average was 
$49,394. The following is a summary 
appearing on page 102 of the Census 
study of 11 cities: 

SALES THROUGH INDEPENDENTLY OWNED 
AND CHAIN MEAT, POULTRY AND 
FISH STORES. 


Total stores—5,712. Sales—$169,912,100. 





1 
49,304 


s 


Independent. Chain. 
ee. eee 5,222 
Per cent of total...... 91.4 
BOROS ccvccessrcociesiens $145, 708,900 
Per cent of total....... 85.8 


Average sales per store .$ 


By dropping out of the picture stores 
handling less than $10,000 worth of 
product per year, the corrected state- 
ment would be as follows (this is a fair 
omission, since no chains are selling so 
small a volume per store): 





Total stores—4,305. Sales—$162, 565,400. 
Independent. Chain. 
BG. OE ME civ essnrcce 3,815 490 
Per cent of total...... 88.6 11.4 
BIOS no cccccccscccccces $138,362,200 $24,203,200 
Per cent of total....... 85.1 14.9 
Average sales per store.$ 36,268 $s 49,394 


Another check available in this par- 
ticular survey is the average percent- 
age of packers’ sales to chains in the 
cities studied. A plain arithmetical 
average, unweighted, is not a particu- 
larly accurate estimate of the percent- 
age of product sold through chains, but 
is presented also in Table I, as another 
method of measuring the extent of the 
chain business in the area studied. 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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More Sales Appeal in “Ready-to-Serve” Meats 


Putting Up Sausage and Similar 
Products in Convenient Form Is 
One Way to Increase Consumption 


That consumer buying habits 
are changing is a fact already 
widely-recognized by food mer- 
chandisers. 

Smaller families, trend toward 
the cities and the small apart- 
ment, and growing activities of 
women in business and the pro- 
fessions—these are some of the 
factors that have brought this 
about. 

More and more women are find- 
ing interests outside their 
kitchens. It will be up to the 
meat manufacturer, in some 
measure at least, to relieve the 
housewife of some of her kitchen 
problems. 

Wrapping and packaging of 
consumer fresh cuts is only one 
phase of the “new merchandis- 
ing.” The growth in the consump- 
tion of canned meats and “ready- 
to-serve” specialties is another. 

So far as these latter products 
are concerned, many packers see 
a continued growth in consump- 
tive demand, the rate of which 
will depend on the ingenuity pack- 
ers show in originating new prod- 
ucts that meet with popular 
fancy, and the energy they give 
to merchandising them. 


Wider Market for These Meats 

But leaving the future out of 
consideration, there now exists a 
greater market for these so-called 
“products of fine butchery” than 
some packers seem to realize. 

More sandwiches are being 
eaten today than ever before, and 
the number of stores serving 
them is growing. 

Within the past few years drug 
stores have installed lunch counters, 
and one of the large cigar chains is now 
following suit. The variety of sand- 
wiches one can now obtain is legion, 
and a large majority of the meats used 
are “ready-to-serve” specialties. 

Many packers have found these 
meats valuable as a means of getting 
introduction into a store, where they 
are used as a wedge for the introduc- 
tion of the staple line. Ordinary 
sausage and cooked meat product can- 
not be used always for this purpose, 


however; they must be a little better 
in appearance and quality than the 
average. 

“Ready-to-Serve” Specialties. 


“Ready-to-serve” specialties, more 
than any other product of the meat 
plant, are purchased on appearance. A 
piece of merchandise may be of first 
quality, but unless this is apparent the 
housewife will not buy it. 

One practice that has helped to 
better the appearance of sausage prod- 
ucts and increase their utility is to 
mold them in rectangular form, of a 
size convenient to fit a sandwich. Many 
devices for this purpose have been 
developed. 

One of the most recent is a mold 
similar to the woven wire mold which 
has been on the market for some time, 
but to which has been added a yielding 
spring cover. 

This mold is of a size and shape that 
makes the product just right for sand- 
wich purposes. It is made with square 
ends, to reduce to a minimum the waste 
in slicing. 

Many Products May Be Molded. 

The ingenious sausagemaker should 
be able to create many attractive and 
appealing pieces of merchandise with 
this mold, especially so far as mosaics, 
rouladen, head cheese, etc., are con- 
cerned. 

A mold with a spring cover permits 
the use of casings, and shapes the loaf 


and holds the contents solid. Bladders, 
hog stomachs, beef bungs, muslin bags 
and sewed casings are suitable for use 
in it. 

For liver cheese two _ possibilities 
present themselves. The cheese might 
be stuffed in a beef bung and the meat 
cooked in the mold. It has been found 
that a sow bung is also well suited for 
this product, the layer of fat which 
clings to it being in just the right 
proportion. 

Liver cheese and other products that 
have a tendency to become smeary in 
warm weather—as well as very juicy 
meats—might be placed in paraffined 
pasteboard containers which are placed 
in the mold proper before cooking. 

Although most of the products pro- 
duced with such a mold are stuffed in 
casings, the finished product has the 
appearance of not being in a container. 
This should help to increase sales of 
sausage among housewives who have 
an aversion (without good reason) to 
meats stuffed in containers. 

——— -& —— 


PAID WHILE ON JURY DUTY. 

About 30,000 plant workers in the 
employ of Swift & Co., who may be 
drafted for jury service, will hereafter 
be paid their regular wages while they 
are serving on juries. This innovation 
was brought about through the efforts 
of the employe representatives of the 
Kansas City plant assembly. 





WIRE MEAT LOAF MOLDS WITH SPRING COVERS. 

The molds are made in two sizes—for 5-lb. and 8-lb. loaves. For 
products like liver cheese, that become smeary in warm weather, and for 
juicy meats, a paraffined pasteboard container may be placed in the mold 
before contents are put in, and before cooking. (Ham Boiler Corporation.) 
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Cheese Industry Adopts Trade Practice 
Rules to End Abuses 


A business code for the assembling 
branch of the cheese industry was ap- 
proved by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on July 30, consisting of five rules 
accepted by the commission and two 
regarded as expressions of the trade. 

The code is designed for the industry 
in the East and in the North Central 
States. The trade practice conference 
was held in Chicago, with Commission- 
er Edgar A. McCulloch, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, presid- 
ing. It was estimated that from 75 to 
80 per cent of the cheese handling in- 
terests of the sections were represent- 
ed at the conference. 

The rules follow: 

Group I.—Rule 1. Be it resolved, 
That commercial bribery in the form 
of subsidy by an assembler through 
the secret payment or gift of money 
or anything of value to a cheese maker, 
cheese factory operator or agent, as a 
gratuity cr perquisite, for the purpose 
or with the effect of diverting the prod- 
uct of such factory or a part of it from 
a competitor, or for the purpose of or 
with the effect of securing the entire 
output of such factory for any given 
period, or for any other purpose, shall 
be considered to be an unfair trade 
practice. 

Rule 2. Be it resolved, That in cases 
where a State or the Federal Govern- 
ment shall have established a grade or 
grades for cheese of any variety, will- 
ful failure on the part of an assembler 
of cheese to carefully observe such 
grades or grading regulations, shall be 
regarded as an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 3. Be it resolved, That the 
making, causing or permitting to be 
made or published, any false or de- 
ceptive statements of or concerning the 
business policies or methods or prod- 
ucts of a competitor, is hereby declared 
unfair. 

Some Unfair Practices. 


Rule 4. Be it resolved, That any 
sales arrangement between cheese 
maker, cheese factory operator, owner 
or agent and any cheese assembler or 
purchaser which, for the purpose of 
giving a secret rebate, provides for the 
payment of transportation or trucking 
charges in excess of those commonly 
charged by commercial carriers, shall 
be regarded as an unfair trade prac- 
tice. 

Rule 5. Be it resolved, That it shall 
be considered good business practice to 
buy and sell cheese by grade, and to 
observe price differentials according to 
such grades, and it shall be deemed 
unfair practice to pay the same price, 


or settle for all grades regardless of 
quality or weight, or to buy on any 
other or different basis having the 
effect of defeating or destroying the 
general practice of buying and selling 
by grade. 

Group II.—Rule 6. (a) That each 
cheese assembler shall require that 
each individual cheese maker, cheese 
factory operator, agent or owner shall 
furnish to each such assembler or pur- 
chaser of cheese a written guarantee 
that his or their product complies with 
Federal and State laws defining cheese. 

(b) That a uniform form of guaran- 
tee be devised and used by all cheese 
assemblers and other purchasers of 
cheese and that such guarantee be 
signed by the proper cheese maker, 
owner, cheese factory operator or agent 
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and filed with said assembler or pur- 
chaser of cheese. 

Rule 7. (a) That each assembler of 
cheese shall require that each cheese 
purchased or handled be properly, 
plainly and accurately identified in ac- 
cordance with State laws, or, in the 
absence of State laws, with other satis- 
factory means of identification and dat- 
ing and vat number, excepting brick, 
Muenster and _  Limburger. Brick, 
Muenster and Limburger shall be prop- 
erly identified on box or container. 

(b) That no cheese assembler or pur- 
chaser of cheese shall accept cheese not 
contained in a clean, sanitary and 
sound box or container. 

ae 

WILSON DECLARES DIVIDEND. 

The board of directors of Wilson & 
Co., Inc., has declared a dividend of 
1% per cent per share on its preferred 
stock, payable October 1, 1929, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of ‘business, 
September 12, 1929, to apply against 
accumulated dividends. 


Packers Get Ready for Forward 
Steps in Trade Practice 


“We are taking some wonderful 
steps which will have a far-reaching 
and highly beneficial effect on every 
packer’s business.” 

This is the opinion of the progress 
made toward holding a Trade Practice 
Conference of the meat packing indus- 
try, expressed at the meeting on 
August 9 of the Institute’s Commission 
on Elimination of Waste by F. Edson 
White, chairman of the Commission. 

The meeting was held at the Insti- 
tute’s Chicago offices for the purpose 
of disposing of several important 
trade practice resolutions on which the 
Executive Committee had requested 
further consideration. The Commission 
also considered a number of new resolu- 
tions, which had been presented at the 
regional meetings held previously and 
referred to the Commission by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The Committee on Distribution Prob- 
lems, of which I. M. Hoagland is chair- 
man, met in the morning to consider 
certain of the resolutions and later at- 
tended the meeting of the Commission. 

The resolutions approved at this 
meeting will now be presented to the 
Institute’s Executive Committee, which 
already has approved eleven resolu- 
tions for submission to the entire in- 
dustry. 

All Packers and Wholesalers Invited. 

All meat packing companies and 
wholesalers of meat, including members 
of the Institute and all others, will be 
invited to attend the proposed Trade 
Practice Conference which is to be 


held this fall at the time of the Insti- 
tute convention. 

The Conference is being held, as pre- 
viously announced, for the purpose of 
eliminating wasteful, unfair and un- 
economic trade practices which have 
come into existence in the packing in- 
dustry, as in most other industries, as 
a result of the keen competition which 
prevails. 


Present at the Meeting. 

The following packers were present 
at last week’s meeting: 

H. C. Carlson, Armour and Com- 
pany; H. R. Davison, Institute of 
American Meat Packers; W. F. Du 
Bois, Jos. Phillips Co., Washington, 
D. C.; R. F. Eagle, Wilson & Company; 
Severin L. Frey, L. A. Frey & Sons, 
Inc., New Orleans; R. H. Gifford, Swift 
& Company; Howard C. Greer, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers; H. P. 
Henschien, Chicago; I. M. Hoagland, 
Armour and Company; J. C. Hormel, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; 
G. H. Johnstone, W. C. Kirk, H. J. 
Koenig, and T. G. Lee, Armour and 
Company; George N. Meyer, Fried & 
Reineman Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
G. M. Pelton, J. B. Rogers, Swift and 


Company; G. C. Shepard, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co.; R. B. Simpson, Miller and 
Hart, Chicago; F. M. Tobin, Rochester 
Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; H. O. 
Wetmore, Wilson and Company; F. 
Edson White, Armour and Company; 
H. J. Williams and Thos. E. Wilson, 
Wilson and Company; Wm. Whitfield 
Woods, president Institute of American 
Meat Packers; Paul I. Aldrich, Editor, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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Some Remedies for Small Order Delivery Losses 


Packers Express Their Opinions On 
This Problem and Make Suggestions 
of Simple Plans for Its Solution 


The cost of delivering meats 
and meat products, particularly in 
small quantities, is a subject 
which has been receiving consid- 
erable attention. 


It is common to hear the matter 
referred to as a problem. 


One packer is not in sympathy 
with this term. Nothing is a 
problem, he says, when the solu- 
tion stands out clearly. 

If eliminating losses incident to 
delivering small orders was the 
only consideration, the matter 
could be disposed of easily. 

But, although the remedies are 
clearly apparent, each packer 
affected hesitates to take action. 
He fears his competitors will not 
follow his lead, and that this will 
place him at a merchandising 
disadvantage. 

Another packer says the meat 
industry, in losing money on small 
orders, has no one to blame but 
itself. 

It got into difficulties by fol- 
lowing bad business practices. It 
can get out by a return to sanity, 
and by discarding the methods 
and policies that caused trouble in 
the first place. 

This packer and his staff have 
given considerable thought to de- 
livery costs, particularly to elimi- 
nating the delivery losses caused 
by handling small orders. That 
he will take action soon in this 





connection seems certain, but just 
what course he will pursue to get 
results is yet to be determined. 


In the following interview this packer 
gives some of his ideas on possible ways 
by which losses incident to delivering 
oe orders may be reduced or elimi- 
nated. 


This is the second of a series of inter- 
views with meat packers On important 
problems of the meat industry. 


Cutting Delivery Losses 


One of the smaller packers in the 
Central West, who operates a motor 
truck fleet of considerable size and does 
a large business locally, was asked re- 
cently to give THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER his opinions on the growing cost 
of delivering small orders, and to out- 
line briefly any thoughts he might have 
on how these costs can be reduced. 

His firm has been studying delivery 
costs for some time. It does not be- 
lieve the problem of eliminating small- 
order delivery losses is difficult to 
solve. This packer believes there are 
a number of policies that might be put 
into effect to accomplish this end. 

Costs Are Being Studied. 


“The growing cost of delivering 
meats, and particularly of handling 
small orders, has been receiving the 
serious consideration of the officials of 
this company for some time. Several 


conferences of officers and department 
heads have been held to discuss it and 
to consider remedies, or at least poli- 
cies, whereby this growing expense 
might be reduced. 

“To date we have not made a great 





deal of progress toward eliminating 
these losses, but we have arrived at the 
point where we know how the situation 
can be bettered. 

“In fact, we know of several ways by 
which the losses due to delivering small 
orders can be eliminated. All that re- 
mains to be done is to consider further 
all factors in each case that might 


. influence operations, and to decide what 


means will be taken. 

“The simplest way to reduce delivery 
losses on small orders would be not to 
call on those retailers who habitually 
order in such small quantities that the 
cost of serving them eats up the profits 
that might otherwise result. 

“While it is certain that one cannot 
make money by doing business at a loss, 
and while this method would be sure, 
there are factors that should be con- 
sidered before taking such a step. 

What Is a Minimum Order? 


“In the first place, the small retailer 
should not be discriminated against, nor 
should anything be done that will work 
a hardship on him, or make it more 
difficult for him to remain in business. 
While the loss of his business might 
not be important under the conditions 
existing, still the matter of fairness 
must be taken into consideration. 

“And then it might not always be 
feasible to set a limit for the minimum 
order that will be delivered. 

“A retailer who orders in quantities 
below the minimum might be located 
next door or across the street from 
a customer who orders in quantities 


this plant waste 
is terrible / 
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HOW MANY OF THE PACKER’S TROUBLES ARE DUE TO THE FACT THAT HE IS “BUTCHER-MINDED?”’ 
If he paid more attention to the selling end, he might not be saving at the spigot while wasting at the bung-hole, as the 
saying goes. This applies to small orders and delivery costs, as well as other phases of meat merchandising. 
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above the minimum. In this case the 
cost of delivering a small order might 
be very low; in fact so low that a profit 
could be made on the transaction. But 
would it be fair to deliver a small order 
in this case and deny delivery to another 
retailer not so situated? This is some- 
thing to think about. 

“Another solution is to place an addi- 
tional charge on each small order suffi- 
cient to cover the-cost of delivering it. 

Charge for Small Orders. 

“This method also has objections. 
The small retailer would be placed in a 
rather difficult position, in many cases, 
because he would not be able to compete 
with others who might buy in slightly 
larger quantities—at least he might 
think so. 

“As a matter of fact, the larger the 
quantity purchased on an order, the 
lower is the price at which it can be 
sold, so that in this case no generally- 
accepted business practice would be 
violated. 

“Then, the packers in a city might 
work in cooperation with the retailers. 
The two interests could get together 
and talk over the situation frankly. 

“Retailers could be made to under- 
stand that packers are losing money on 
small orders, and that the situation is 
one that cannot continue indefinitely. 
If retailers understood the facts it 
might be that some plan could be 
worked out whereby they would order 
less frequently and in larger quantities. 

“A small insulated or refrigerated 
truck might be found to be one means 
of reducing the expense of handling 
small orders. In this case the truck 
would be stocked with a supply of 
meats, furnished with a driver-salesman 
and sent out over a route to call on 
retailers who buy in small quantities. 

Driver-Salesman Cuts Sales Cost. 

“In this case the expense of the sales- 
man would be eliminated, and the meats 
would be delivered as the retailer picked 
them out. 

“If the truck was refrigerated it 
would not be necessary to check up the 
salesman or to remove the meats from 
the truck each night. The meats unsold 
would remain in the truck and be the 
ones sold first the following day. 

“Once a week, perhaps, would be 
often enough to check the salesman. He 
could also be billed weekly. In this 
case it seems probable that not only the 
cost of delivery would be reduced, but 
that it would also be less expensive to 
handle the accounts and office records. 

“Insofar as our organization is con- 
cerned, this suggestion appears to be 
one of the most promising. One packer 
we know is selling a large percentage 
of his output in this manner. He finds 
it economical and satisfactory. 

“The business of the small retailers 
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It Takes Courage! 


One packer made up his mind 
he would not call on retailers 
whose orders were too small to be 
profitable. His salesmen and his 
delivery trucks passed their shops 
without stopping. 


“But when I saw big packers 
trucks stop, and a husky driver 
drop off with 5 lbs. of sausage, or 
a 10 lb. pail of lard—as they are 
doing every day in my town—I 
decided I would have to stop too!” 

And there is one reason why it 


is hard to put trade practice rules 
in effect! 




















who order in quantities so small that no 
profit can be made on them might be 
turned over to a peddler. Comment on 
this method of selling is hardly neces- 
sary, inasmuch as practically every 
packer has had experience with peddlers 
and knows their limitations. 
Limitations of the Peddler. 

“We object to this method of selling 
principally on the grounds that the 
packer loses control of the business. In 
this case, however, such loss of control 
might not be of great importance. 

“The small, light, fast truck, with or 
without refrigeration, would also seem 
to offer possibilities as a means of re- 
ducing delivery expense on small orders. 
These could be operated by a young 
man and used only for orders below a 
certain amount. 

“But before these are adopted, it 
should be known whether or not the use 
of one or more of these will replace an 
equal number of heavier and costly 
trucks. If conditions are such that the 
same number of heavy trucks would 
have to be kept in service regardless, 
it is doubtful if the lighter trucks would 
effect any saving. In some cases 
motorcycle with side car might be used 
to advantage. 

Special Deliveries Are Costly. 

“Special deliveries are a source of 
considerable expense and deserve con- 
sideration in connection with reducing 
the delivery expense on small orders. 

“In many cases special deliveries are 
asked for because of lack of foresight 
on the part of the retailer when he 
placed his order's. And the fact that 
the retailer knows he can get special 
delivery if he needs it does not tend to 
make him order more carefully. Spe- 
cial deliveries are not necessary. 

“If special deliveries are done away 
with, the rule should extend to every- 
one. It would be disastrous to refuse 
to deliver to some and to extend the 
courtesy to others. 

“There are some other methods for 
reducing the cost of delivering small 
orders that have received our considera- 
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tion, but they are not as promising as 

these I have outlined. They may be 

passed up at this time, I believe. 
Intends to Reduce This Expense. 


“Regardless of what our competitors 
will do, we are going to reduce this 
expense. How it will be done we do 
not know definitely at this time, but it 
may be that it will be by one, or a 
combination, of the methods outlined 
here. 

“Please don’t misunderstand. We 
believe the small retailer is entitled to 
purchase meats and that, as far as pos- 
sible, he should have every considera- 
tion and should not be discriminated 
against or forced into practices that 
will injure him or make it more difficult 
for him to do business. On the other 
hand, we believe we should not be asked 
nor expected to do things that are 
injurious to us. 

“As one packer said in the interview 
published in a recent issue of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, it all comes down 
to a matter of policy. If the packer de- 
sires to continue to render a service that 
costs him money—that is his business. 
However, he has no right by his ac- 
tions to force other packers to do what 
they know is bad business, and will 
cause them to lose money. 

Cooperation Is Needed. 

“T believe all of us in the meat indus- 
try have been influenced too much by 
what the other fellow does. 

“And, when all is said and done, what 
merchandising advantage does one 
packer gain by cutting prices, for 
example, when by his action he forces 
his competitors to cut? All are then 
on the same basis. 

“Would it not be better for all con- 
cerned—retailers and consumers _in- 
cluded—if packers stayed on the same 
basis, a profitable one? 

“The same thing applies to frequent 
and special deliveries and to methods 
of delivering small orders. One packer 
may gain a slight merchandising ad- 
vantage by giving his customers more 
frequent delivery. 

“But what has he gained when, by 
this action, he forces other packers to 
give service equally as good? Nothing 
—except the opportunity of serving for 
less compensation, perhaps at a loss! 

“More sanity, more deliberation, less 
concern for volume and more for profits 
—these are urgently needed in the meat 
industry. 

“The packer has his problems, it is 
true. He has them, in many cases, be- 
cause of his disregard for good business 
principles. If this is a fact—and there 
are few. I believe, who will deny it—then 
it should be easy to solve these prob- 
lems if the industry as a whole would 
only adopt sound business principles.” 
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Better Selling Methods 


The meat industry is rapidly coming 
to realize that the big step to be taken 
is toward better sales efficiency. Pro- 
duction problems, in the main, have 
been solved. It now remains for the 
meat plant to sell its products with 
efficiency equal to that which produced 
them. 

The meat packing industry has been 
able to sell its products because peo- 
ple must eat. If it has not always been 
able to sell profitably it is because it 
has lagged behind some other units in 
the food field in developing better sales 
methods. 

Packers who are giving thought and 
study to better merchandising methods 
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are finding many things they did not 
suspect previously. 

For example, they are finding that 
very few customers buy their full line. 
Some will buy some products and some 
others. One packer has determined that 
if each of his retailers would buy three 
more of his products he could reduce 
his selling costs 2 per cent. If all of 
his customers would buy five more of 
his products he could reduce his selling 
costs somewhat over 3 per cent. 

The subject of improving meat mer- 
chandising methods in the individual 
concern is a big one, and must be based 
primarily on a knowledge of where and 
why improvement can be made. This 
means study and analysis. 

Small orders, special and frequent 
deliveries, wrapping and packaging, ad- 
vertising, salesmen’s methods, educat- 
ing salesmen, customer’s meat prefer- 
ences, customer’s buying habits, sea- 
sonal influences, retailer’s displays and 
demonstrations, dealer’s helps and com- 
petition—these are but some of the sub- 
jects that must be taken into consid- 
eration in any packer’s campaign to re- 
duce selling costs. 

—-—ge-—-—_ 


To Stabilize Hog Prices 


In a recent interview the livestock 
marketing representative on the Fed- 
eral Farm Board is quoted as having 
expressed the belief that it might be 
possible to stabilize hog prices by plac- 
ing a top price of say 12%c a pound 
on 200 Ib. well-finished hogs, and 
penalizing sharply each pound of in- 
crease in weight. 

This idea is based on consumer pref- 
erence and demand for less fat, and on 
the fact that the packing industry al- 
ways has a surplus of lard to be dis- 
posed of as best it can, resulting from 
the farmer’s desire to market as much 
of his feed in the form of pork as pos- 
sible. 

As much of the lard moves at a price 
just about equivalent to the average 
price of live hogs, leaving nothing to 
cover manufacturing costs, it is the 
thought that a sharp reduction in this 
product would automatically result in a 
higher average price for pork products, 
which could be reflected in the price 
of live hogs. 

Before such price arrangements could 
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take place, it was pointed out, it would 
be necessary for cooperative livestock 
marketing agencies now in existence to 
get together, either as a unit or in co- 
operative agreement, and working with 
a council of livestock producers as pro- 
vided by the law, and with the packers, 
accomplish the necessary stabilization. 

As long as the average price of hogs 
at Chicago is around 10c or 1lc, there 
is probably going to be little call on 
the farm board for assistance. But if 
the attractive prices which have pre- 
vailed throughout the current year re- 
sult in considerably increased produc- 
tion, with accompanying depression in 
price, then the good offices of the farm 
board will doubtless be in demand by 
the producers. 

When the farm board can stabilize 
not only the quantity but the quality 
of the hog crop, then it will be much 
easier to stabilize price. 

——o—— 
Eliminating Plant Waste 
Some time ago a packer in the Cen- 

tral West started out with the best of 
intentions to eliminate waste in his 
plant. He put on an intensive cam- 
paign and spent considerable money, 
but he did not get very far because he 
failed to take two very important fac- 
tors into consideration. 

One of these is that any campaign 
to reduce waste, to be successful, must 
be continuous. Spasmodic efforts rare- 
ly bring results worth while. 

To eliminate waste the cooperation 
of workers must be secured, and this 
cannot be had to the fullest extent in 
a day, week or month. And when it 
is secured it soon will be lost unless 
efforts are made to retain it. 

The other factor is that the waste 
bill for a year in most packing plants 
is the total of countless small losses. In 
individual cases these may not appear 
serious or costly, but when they are 
multiplied many times in many depart- 
ments, day after day, they amount to 
a large sum in the course of a year. 

The natural tendency is to look for 
the large losses. The small ones are 
often overlooked or ignored. But when 
an analysis of the situation is made, 
it is found that in many cases the large 
losses are the result of many small 
losses, and that when the small losses 
are eliminated large ones disappear. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Margarine Manufacture 


A South American reader of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER wants to make 
margarine and asks for instructions for 
its manufacture. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

For a long time we have planned on making 
margarine. In some of it we will use the product 
of our beef fat, and others will be an all-vege- 
table product. Can you give us some general 
directions regarding the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine? 

Margarines—known also as oleomar- 
garines, the latter term being used in 
the trade when animal fats constitute 
a part of the formula of the finished 
product—are divided into two distinct 
classes, known as “animal goods” and 
“vegetable goods,” depending on the 
preponderance of animal or vegetable 
fats used. 

The base fat of the animal goods or 
oleomargarine is neutral lard. With 
this is used prime oleo oil, and some- 
times a high grade refined deodorized 
peanut or cottonseed oil. 

The base fat of vegetable goods is 
refined deodorized cocoanut oil, to 
which may be added refined deodorized 
peanut oil. 

These oils are churned together with 
ripened milk for flavor. The prepara- 
tion of this “ripened” milk is the key 
process to the manufacture of “quality” 
margarine. 

Ripening and Churning. 

For ripening the milk a very pure 
culture of lactic acid must be secured, 
and must be painstakingly maintained 
under the expert supervision of a bac- 
teriologist. 

The skimmed milk used for ripening 
must be produced under the most sani- 
tary conditions, and delivered cold, un- 
der 40 degs. F. Immediately upon re- 
ceipt at the margarine factory it must 
be pasteurized, either by the “flash” 
method, that is, heating to 170 degs. F. 
for a minute, or by the “holding” 
method, heating to 145 degs. F. and 
maintaining that temperature for 30 
minutes. 

After pasteurization the milk is 
cooled to 68 degs. F. and is inoculated 
with about 0.5 per cent of the pure 
culture, called “starter.” It is then 
allowed to ripen until it reaches about 
0.65 per cent acidity, when it is ready 
for churning with the fats already 
mentioned. F 

A mechanically agitated emulsion 
churn is used for this purpose. This 
churn is water-jacketed for properly 
controlling temperatures, and is pro- 
vided with agitating arms rotating in 
opposite directions, whereby the most 


complete possible emulsion may be pro- 
duced. Churning temperatures vary, 
naturally, according to the character 
of the “goods” churned; 78 degs. is a 
temperature frequently used. 
Crystallizing and Working. 

When churning is completed the con- 
tents are dropped from the churn, by 
gravity, into ice water in vats or trucks, 
whereby the product is crystallized into 
workable condition. In Europe, and to 
some extent in the United States, 
brine -chilled crystallizing cylinders 
operated upon the same principle as 
lard crystallizing cylinders are used for 
this purpose. 

After crystallizing, the goods are 
held at about 60 degs. F. for approxi- 
mately 10 hours or overnight, until the 
desired flavor develops. 

The margarine is then put on work- 
ing tables and “worked” until the 
proper degree of moisture and salt is 
incorporated. Frequently a “mixer” or 
plasticising machine is used for work- 
ing the margarine further, after it 
comes from this machine. 

It is then ready for packing into one- 
pound prints, either by hand or by 
means of special machinery adapted to 
that purpose. 

Throughout the manufacture of mar- 
garine, all processing should be done 











Temperatures ! 


Do you watch them 

In the hog scalding vat? 

“« “rendering kettle? 
lard tank? 
ham boiling vat? 
sausage kitchen? 
smoke house? 
meat cooler? 
tank room? 

Or in a dozen other places 
in your plant? 

If you do not, you are los- 
ing money every day. 

Reprints of articles on 
Temperature Control in the 
Meat Plant which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and sending in 
the following coupon, togeth- 
er with 5c in stamps. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprints on Tem- 
perature Control in the Meat Plant. 


“ “cc 


Name 
Address 
City 


Cee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeesseseee 
Beene eee eee e ere eeeeeesese 


eee eee ee eeeeseeseseeeereeeese 


Enclosed find a 5c stamp. 


























in wooden or other specially lined 

equipment. Most extreme care must 

be taken not to allow the product to 

come in contact with metals which are 

subject to attack by organic acids. 
Some Standard Formulas. 

The following formulas indicate in a 
general way the mixtures of oils which 
give desirable results in producing the 
various classes of margarine: 

High grade white goods: 

No. 1 oleo oil, 800 lbs. 
Neutral lard, 700 Ibs. 
No. 1 peanut oil, 600 Ibs. 
Ripened milk, 70 gallons 
Salt, 200 Ibs. 

Second grade white goods: 
No. 2 oleo oil, 700 Ibs. 
Neutral lard, 700 Ibs. 

White cottonseed oil, 650 lbs. 
Ripened milk, 60 gallons 
Salt, 200 lbs. 

High grade natural color goods: 
Yellow oleo oil, 1,200 Ibs. 
Neutral lard, 300 lbs. 
Yellow cotton oil, 450 lbs. 
Butter, 650 Ibs. 

Ripened milk, 60 gallons 
Salt, 200 Ibs. 

The purely vegetable margarine is 
made largely of cocoanut oil and some 
peanut oil, churned with milk. As the 
melting point of cocoanut oil is about 
76 degs. F., it is necessary to use a 
hydrogenated vegetable product during 
the summer season in order to make 
goods that will stand up well. 

Special treatment and temperatures 
are required to make a satisfactory 
product of this nature, each manufac- 
turer varying his formula, depending 
upon the locality and the trade. 

fe - 


Galvanized Belly Tanks 


A packer in an Eastern city asks for 
information on the use of galvanized 
iron belly tanks in the meat packing 
plant. The city department of health 
will not permit him to use them, and 
he wants to know what the U. S. gov- 
ernment regulations are in this respect. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly give me the ruling of the 
U. §S. Bureau of Animal Industry in regard to 
using galvanized metal belly tanks? Our depart- 
ment of health will not permit us to use gal- 
vanized iron tanks for dry curing bellies. 

There is no B. A. I. ruling against 
the use of galvanized belly tanks. It 
is required, however, that when the 
galvanizing wears off, even in spots, 
the tank must be regalvanized. It 
would seem that the city authorities 
should be willing to follow the same 
rule. 
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Vienna Sausage Trouble 


What makes Vienna sausage come 
out of the smokehouse wrinkled and 
colorless? A Northern sausage maker 
is having this experience and wants to 
know how to overcome it. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are writing you for information for cor- 
recting a smokehouse difficulty. It seems that 
when we are smoking Viennas we put them in 
the smokehouse, and after they are in about 20 
minutes they come out all dried, but have no color. 

Any help you can give us in this will be much 
appreciated. 

This inquirer’s trouble is probably 
not due to the smokehouse, but to the 
fact that he is using meats that are 
not cured in his Vienna sausage. All 
meat must be fully cured, using 

2% Ibs. salt 
3 oz. saltpeter 
6 oz. sugar 
to 100 lbs. of green meat. 

Use only strictly fresh meat. Mix 
well with the curing material and pack 
in a tierce or barrel, tamping while 
packing to eliminate air pockets. Cure 
for 8 to 10 days, depending on the 
size of the trimmings. 

After the sausage is stuffed, it should 
be hung on racks or trucks in the cool- 
er, and held at a temperature of 36 to 
38 degs. F. for 6 to 8 hours, or prefer- 
ably overnight, before smoking and 
cooking. 

Start the smokehouse at 120 degs. 
F., hanging the sausage over a bright 
fire, and raise the temperature gradu- 
ally to 155 degs. Smoke 1% to 2 hours, 
according to the width of the casing, 
but do not have the smokehouse hot 
enough to render the fat so the sausage 
will drip and wrinkle. 

After the sausage has fully dried in 
the smokehouse, and the meat has de- 
veloped a good color, add hardwood 
sawdust to finish off and develop just 
the right color on the casing. 

Cook for 10 to 15 minutes at 155 
degs. F. Then hang up and spray with 
cold water, or dip the sausages if they 
are bunched. 

ee 


Handling Lard Barrels 


How should lard barrels be handled 
to avoid shrinkage of the lard stored 
therein? 

A Western packer asks the most 
practical method of handling. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having some complaint of shrinkage on 
account of our lard barrels not being paraffine- 
lined. Please advise the most practical method 
of doing this. 

It is not common practice to use 
paraffine in lard barrels, but silicate 
of soda instead. This is a white, trans- 
parent, heavy liquid and can be bought 
by the drum. 

It should be reduced with hot water 
to the consistency of a light syrup, and 
while it is hot pour a quart or three 
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pints, or as much as is necessary, into 
the lard barrel. Put the cork into the 
bung and roll the barrel until all parts 
have been touched by the liquid. 

There is equipment for spraying bar- 
rels and tierces with sodium silicate, 
but where this is not available the 
thorough rolling may be resorted to. 

The barrel should be absolutely clean 
before the silicate of soda is poured in. 
There should be no sawdust or shavings 
or other foreign material. The hot 
sodium silicate will fill any holes in the 
wood, so the barrel will not take up any 
of the lard. 

eX 
EXPORT LARD PACKAGES. 

Considerable differentials exist in the 
export of lard in tins over tierces, as 
shown by a recent survey made by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
Trade of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. These differentials are 
as follows: 


Differential 

Size of Style of per 100 ibs. 

tins. No. of tins. package. over tierces. 
1-lb. 100 Case $7.50 
2 50 Case 5.50 
3 20 Case 3.75 
5 20 Case 2.75 
7 12 Case 2.50 
10 10 Case 2.25 
a. 6 Case 2.00 
25 4 Case 1.75 
37 2 Crate -50 

37 2 Box 62% 

37 1 Loose 25 
45 2 Case 1.50 
50 2 Case & crate 1.50 
95 1 Case 1.00 
100 1 Crate & case .75 


As it is believed that these differen- 
tials apply on most of the lard now 
being exported, the committee recom- 
mends that exporting packers give them 
serious consideration in arriving at 
their own differentials. 








Sausage Spoilage 


Do you have trouble with 
the color of your sausage? 


Does it show green rings 
or gray spots? 

Mould IN sausage is 
caused by poor materials or 
careless handling. Mould ON 
sausage is a surface condi- 
tion and can be prevented by 
proper handling. 


THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER has made a reprint of 
its information on “Sausage 
Spoilage.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following cou- 
pon, accompanied by a 2c 
stamp. 
The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me reprint on “Sau- 
sage Spoilage.” 








Bnclosed find a 2c stamp. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 





In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


Winston & Newell Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. For canned corned beef, sliced 
beef, chile con carne, potted meats, 
lunch tongue, sandwich spread, veal 
loaf, Vienna sausage, pigs’ feet, and 
other food products. Trade mark: 18-K. 
Claims use since Jan. 1, 1916. Appli- 
cation serial No. 270,620. 

Steven F. Davidson, Orange, Calif. 
For articles of food consisting of pieces 
of meat roasted on a stick. Trade 
mark: “CITY-CHICKEN.” Claims use 
since January 12, 1929. Application 
No. 279,082. 

Sociedad Anonima Frigorifico Anglo, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. For canned 
corned beef. Trade mark: ANGLO. 
Claims use since on or about May 1, 
1923. Application No. 254,519. 








Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
soap. Trade mark: FLOTEWHITE. 
Claims use since March 6, 1929. Appli- 
cation No. 283,522. 

Service Grocer Company, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich. For mince meat, chili con carne, 
cottonseed oil, lard and _ vegetable 
shortening. Trade mark: SERVICE 
BOY, with a picture of a bell boy. 
Claims use since September, 1925. Ap- 
plication No. 251,867. 

The Smithfield Co., Inc., Smithfield, 
Va. For hams. Trade mark: JAMES 
RIVER BRAND. Claims use since 
July, 1928. Application No. 281,970. 


JAMES RIVER 


BRAND 


The Parker House Sausage Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. For pork sausage. Trade 
mark: PARKER HOUSE. Claims use 
since December 16, 1921. Application 
No. 278,847. ° 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the 
meat and allied industries. For 
further information, write The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















CARELESS HANDLING OF HOGS. 

When a shipment of hogs contains a 
number of dead animals, and the bal- 
ance show unusual shrink, is there not 
indication of careless handling, even 
though the shipment was delivered on 
schedule ? 

A packer writes regarding this as 
follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have read very carefully your articles on 
livestock shipping losses, and note particularly 
the article on recovery for excess shrinkage. 

At the present time we have a claim against 


the railroad including a loss for dead hogs and 
excess shrinkage. The railroad has advised us 


that they are willing to entertain the claim for 
dead hogs, but that owing to the fact that the 
shipment was delivered in schedule time they are 
not in position to entertain our claim for ex- 


cessive shrink. 

Our contention is that the very fact that there 
were a number of dead hogs in this shipment is 
sufficient reason to believe that the excessive 
shrink is due in particular to some carelessness 
of the railroad. 

The contention of the inquirer is cor- 
rect that the very fact that there were 
dead hogs in the shipment was suffi- 
cient reason to believe that the exces- 
sive shrinkage was due to some care- 
lessness on the part of the carrier. 

If he can show that his shipment 
yielded below normal, he should press 
his claim for this excessive shrink. On 
the other hand, if he cannot show that 
the shipment actually yielded less than 
a normal amount, he could not success- 
fully prosecute his claim. 

In other words, his shrink should be 
shrink that could be substantiated by 
proper evidence, for if he went into 
court that would be one of the first 
requirements of the court. 


Packers who are not collecting their 
just due from the railroads on claims for 
livestock injured or killed in transit, 
losses due to shrinkage, etc., are invited 
to write THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, stating the facts in full. 

Copies of the complete series of articles 
on “Livestock Shipping Losses” may be 
secured from THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


- fe 

MEAT DAMAGE FROM HORNS. 

Further support of the move to de- 
horn all cattle going into the feedlot 
has been given by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the issuance of 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1600-F, on “Dehorn- 
ing, Castrating, Branding and Marking 
Beef Cattle.” The authors of this bul- 


letin point out that feeder cattle hav- 
ing horns do not feed out so well as 
dehorned cattle, and that badly bruised 
carcasses are usually found in ship- 
ments of horned cattle. As _ these 
bruises lower the carcass value of the 
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meat, dehorned cattle usually bring 
from 25c to 75c per hundred more than 
horned cattle of similar quality and 
condition. The damage frequently done 
to hides in shipments of horned cattle 
also results in lower prices. 


—— Ye -- 
PRODUCER ON PACKER DECREE. 

The attitude of farmers and pro- 
ducers toward the packers consent 
decree is to be sought by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Hearings for 
this purpose were ordered at the re- 
quest of the Attorney General of the 
United States, and will begin on Sep- 
tember 3. 

Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has invited various agricultural 
groups to present their views regarding 
the modification of the decree, as re- 
quested in petitions filed by Armour 
and Company and Swift & Company. 

The hearings will necessarily be 
brief, so they can be presented to the 
Department of Justice by October 2, the 
time limit set by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia for hear- 
ings on the decree. 

The producer hearings will be supple- 
mented by written statements, so that 
the information may be as concrete as 
possible. 

~ a fe 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manutacturers on 
August 21, 1929, or nearest previous 
date, together with the number of 
shares dealt in during the week and the 
closing prices on Aug. 14, or nearest 
previous date, were as follows: 





Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Wk. ended Aug. Aug. 
Aug. 21. —Aug. 21.— 21. 14. 
Allied Pack.... 480 % % %m 1% 
Amal, Leath... 600 6% 6% 6% 6 
Ame. EE. & Oh.s scene ree sess ese 6% 
Do Pfd. .... 700 37% 36 37% 38% 
Amer. Stores .. 2,000 68 68 68 69% 
Armour A ....4: 12 1% 11% 10% 
re 6% 6% 6% 5% 
Do Pfd. .... 2,000 71% 71 71 72% 
Do Del. Pfd. 1,100 86 8514 86 85% 
Barnett Leath.. oe éxs ones ecee 11 
Beechnut Pack. 2,000 86% 85 85 854 
Bohack, H. C.. 100 84 s4 84 aay 
Chick. C, Oil... 200 36 36 36 36 
Childs Co, .... 5,100 69% 6814 68% 70 
Cudahy Pack... 5,700 1% 1 51 50% 
First N. Strs..28,400 79% 77% 77% 78% 
General Foods..45,400 72% 70% 70% 69 
Gobel Co. ..... 10,600 32% 31% 31% 33 
Gt. A. & P.Pfd. 70 116 116 16 116% 
Hormel, Geo. A. 550 51 51 51 51% 
Hygrade Food.. 8,000 38% 7% «60 87% 
Kroger G. & B.45,100 88% 88 88% 88 
Libby MeNeill. 7,800 13% 12% 12% 12% 
MacMarr Strs.. 5,800 42% 42% 42% 43 
*Mayer Oscar.. 100 13 12 iar ¢o0e 
*Do Ist Pfd.. 50 107 105 eoce ans 
*Do 2nd Pfd. 109 107 epee aves 
Miller & H.Pfd. 100 44% 44% 4414 4414 
Morrell, John... 1,500 72 71 72 13% 
Nat. Fd. Pr. B. 1,000 9% 8% 9% 9% 
Nat. Leather... 750 2 2 2% 2% 
. - Free 8,000 65% 64% 64% 66 
Proc. & Gamble.15,600 925, 91 91 95% 
Rath Pack. ... 1.350 33 383 33 34 
Safeway Strs:..30,900 177 172 175% 168% 
Do 6% Pfd... 140 «94 93 94 IB% 
Do 7% Pfd... 330 104% 104% 104% 103% 
Stahl-Meyer ... .... 5 eis Sens aye 40 
Strauss-Roth .. 5,400 29% 29% 29% 42: 
Swift & Co. .. 950 182% 132 132% 132 
Do Intl. .... 750 82 32%, 32 32: 
Trunz Pork ... 500 35% 35% 35% #35 
U. 8S. Leather. 8,600 28 22 22: 19% 
Do A ....... 3,500 86% 36 36 32 
Do Pr. Pfd... 400 93 93 93 92 
Wesson Oil ... 4,500 32% 321, 32% 31 
Do Pfd. .... 3,300 60% 60 60 59 
Wilson & Co... 1,400 7% 7 7 6% 
SE eteneeager. 2, 16% 16% 16% 16 
Do Pfd. .... 1,200 56% 56 56 57 





*Bid and asked prices, 
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ANOTHER FOOD COMBINATION. 

Grocery Products, Inc., is another 
new food combination which appears to 
have considerable possibilities. Four 
specialty food companies are included 
in the organization at this time— 
Kitchen Bouquet, Inc.; the Toddy Cor- 
poration, makers of chocolate flavored 
malt drinks; the Fould Company, mak- 
ers of macaroni; and Edward H. Jacob. 

The company has an authorized capi- 
tal of $7,500,000 convertible 5 per cent 
debentures and 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Robert M. McMullen will 
be chairman of the board of directors, 
which will include George K. Morrow, 
chairman of the Gold Dust Corporation; 
James M. Hill, president, and H. H. 
Mills, vice-president of the Fould Com- 
pany; Ernest M. Gordon, vice-president 
of the Toddy Corporation, and Roswell 
O. Fish. 

Mr. Morrow heads a_ syndicate of 
American and Canadian capital, with 
assets in excess of $200,000,000 which 
has recently taken over control of the 
United Cigar Stores of America and 
American Tobacco Products Co., with 
their interests in food companies, one 
of which is the Hygrade Provision Co. 
which recently absorbed Allied Packers, 
Inc. Mr. Morrow is chairman of the 
Gold Dust Corporation, an organization 
which will be included in Standard 
Brands, Inc. The new syndicate brings 
into close affiliation such food com- 
panies as Corn Products Refining Co., 
National Dairy Products, the Beech- 
nut Packing Co., Happiness Candy Co., 
Life Savers, Inc., and other interests. 

Sa 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 


The Glidden Co. is reported to have 
bought the E. R. Durkee Co. of New 
York, manufacturers of salad dressings 
and condiments, also the Benchley Mar- 
garin Co., of Oakland, Cal., the latter 
for consolidation with the Glidden Co. 
of Berkeley. Glidden had_ previously 
taken over the Wisconsin Food Prod- 
ucts Company and the Troco Company. 
The Glidden Co. has placed its common 
stock on a $2.00 basis from the previous 
basis of $1.50 annually and extras. In 
addition, 1 per cent of common stock 
will be paid on the common shares. The 
authorized common stock of the com- 
pany has been increased from 600,000 
to 700,000 shares. 

A large interest in the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation has been acquired 
by Selected Industries, Inc., according 
to announcement made during the past 
week. This is in line with the policy 
of Selected Industries, Inc., announced 
at the time of its formation “to make 
investments chiefly in groups or com- 
panies conducting fundamentally re- 
lated businesses, which are producing 
or distributing trade-marked articles or 
standard commodities capable of wide 
use.” When the financing of this com- 
pany is completed, its resources will 
exceed $100,000,000. 

Officials of Selected Industries, Inc., 
were made members of the board of 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation at a 
director’s meeting held recently. C. K. 
Reynolds, director of Selected Indus- 
tries, and John Hanes, a senior partner 
of C. D. Barney & Co., who have been 
active in the organization of this new 
combination, are the new directors. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Firmer—Less Selling Pressure 
—Hogs Fairly Steady—Hog Move- 
ment Moderate—Shipments Fair. 


A considerably better tone has de- 
veloped in the product market the past 
week, with prices showing fairly satis- 
factory gains from the low point. This 
improvement in the market has been 
accompanied by some evidence of a 
better cash demand, and there has been 
some evidence of a growing investment 
demand for futures, based possibly on 
a belief that the hog movement will 
not be heavy enough to cause any ma- 
terial reduction in values later in the 
season. 

A study of the seasonal movement 
of hogs, however, tends to indicate a 
probability of increased receipts, par- 
ticularly later in the fall, as the natural 
winter movement gets under way. 
There is some question as to what 
effect this movement will have on hog 
prices and on the supply of product. 
The reports on the hog supply tend to 
indicate that the movement will be be- 
low last year. Whether the supply will 
be enough below to have any distinct 
influence on values is quite a problem. 

The hog movement last week at the 
principal points showed a total of 451,- 
000, compared with 386,000 last year. 
For some time there has been evidence 
of a greater disposition to market than 
had been looked for. The average 
weight of hogs, however, keeps up very 
well. The past week the average 
weight at Chicago was 256 pounds, 
against 245 pounds last year. 

These weights indicate rather con- 
clusively that the feeding conditions 
have not yet been serious enough to 
start any unusual livestock marketing. 
This has possibly been due to the fact 
that the corn-hog ratio is still satis- 
factory and that there has not been 
enough general shortage in feed con- 
ditions to materially influence the 
movement from the farms. 

Livestock Prices Holding Up. 

Reports indicate that feed conditions 
are quite irregular, and in a good many 
sections pasture conditions have become 
so serious that stock feeding has been 
quite a factor. In the dairy sections 
of the East, the conditions in some 
localities have been so serious that 
there has been practically no pasture 
left and stock has had to be fed. 

The range conditions are also rather 
generally below last year and below the 
10 year average. This situation was 
reflected in a government monthly re- 
port which was 6.3 points below last 
year, and in some sections of the plains 
areas on the Pacific Coast conditions 
were below last year and below the 
average. 

Prices for livestock are keeping up 
very well indeed. The average price 
of hogs at Chicago the past week was 
just about level with the 5-year aver- 
age, while cattle prices were $3.10 
above the 10-year average. Sheep and 
lamb prices were below the 10-year 
average. 
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The mid-month stock statement of 
Chicago storage stocks showed a small 
decrease in prime steam lard and a 
small increase in other kinds of lard. 
The total stock of lard of 111,650,000 
Ibs. compares with 115,191,000 Ibs. last 
year. The stock of dry salt bellies is 
practically unchanged for the month 
but is 4,600,000 lbs. in excess of last 
year. The change in stocks is not im- 
portant enough to have very much 
effect. 

Receipts and Slaughter Larger. 

The report of the receipts and 
slaughter of livestock at the 66 prin- 
cipal markets in July showed an in- 
crease in hog receipts of 11.4 per cent 
over last year and an increase of 3.6 
per cent over the 5-year average. The 
local slaughter of hogs increased 19.5 
per cent over last year. This increase 
in the local slaughter is possibly one 
factor in the action of the product mar- 
ket the past few weeks. There was 
also a slight increase in the local 
slaughter of cattle and sheep, but the 
slaughter of calves showed a small de- 
crease. 

PORK—The market generally was 
reported quiet and about steady. Mess 
was quoted at $32.00; family, $37.00; 
fat backs, $22.50@29.00. At Chicago, 
regular mess pork was quoted at 
$28.00; family, $34.50; fat backs, 10% 
@10%c. 

LARD—The market ruled generally 
steady, with a limited business for ex- 
port, but domestic demand is fair. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at 12; 60@12. 70c; middle western, 12.50 
@12.60c; city, 12% @12%c; refined con- 
tinent, 13%c; South America, 13%%4c; 
Brazil kegs, 14%2c; compound, car lots, 
lic; smaller lots, 11%c. 

At Chicago, the market was reported 
as quiet but steadier. Regular lard in 
round lots was quoted at 7%c over 
September; loose lard, 55c under Sep- 
tember; leaf lard, 77%2c under Septem- 
ber. 

BEEF—The market was very steady 
and demand moderate. At New York, 
mess was quoted at $25.00; packet, 
$26.00@27.00; family, $26.00@30.00; ex- 
tra India mess, $42.00@45.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2 6 lbs. 
South America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$75.00@80.00 per barrel. 








See page 43 for later markets. 








BRITISH MEAT IMPORTS. 


Imports of meats into Great Britain 
for the first six months of 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 





(000 omitted.) 
Beef. Mutton. Pork. Bacon. 
Origin. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

United States... 1,997 ...... 2,503 41,371 
WEY 6casie0e GDS BOOBT  nccccs sevves 
Argentina ......517,908 92,395 2A vcnecs 
Australia ....... 26,808 85,190 ...... seeess 
New Zealand.... 4,807 162,305 8 Qa re 
DI ocsecce'Seeves bexeee coenes 264,885 
ROMER. ccoctnsic sesecy -ontese Saves 10,625 
DARE hice iscew “Sires es dere 56,249 
DE, Ga civede tecsry ageasioe | aevene 20,228 
a eee ee ee 17,434 24,756 
ty Pr 40,643 22,459 220 =©40,377 
Total, 1929. -661,563 333,216 33,148 458,491 


Total, 1928... ° 684,124 337,834 35,850 513,499 
Total, 1927. . 767,112 350,693 26,051 463,987 


Packers’ Provision Stocks 

Provision stocks as of August 17, 
1929, as reported to the Institute of 
American Meat Packers by 89 com- 
panies (including 22 of the 25 largest), 
representing about 75 per cent of the 
industry, are summarized as follows: 

Total stocks of pork, cured, curing, 
and frozen for cure, including lard, 
were 12.3 per cent less than three 
weeks before; 4.6 per cent more than a 
year ago. 


Total stocks, excluding lard, were 
12.2 per cent less than three weeks be- 
fore; 3.4 per cent more than a year ago. 

There has been a substantial de- 
crease in stocks of all pork products 
during the three weeks since July 27. 
Stocks of dry salt cuts are 7.8 per cent 
less than three weeks ago; stocks of 
sweet pickled and dry cured cuts are 
9.0 per cent less than three weeks ago; 
stocks of frozen cuts are 24.5 per cent 
less than three weeks ago. There has 
also been a substantial decline in lard 
stocks, amounting to 13.1 per cent. 

In spite of the decreases above noted, 
stocks of pork products as a whole are 
now heavier than a year ago at this 
time. Dry salt cuts are 3.7 per cent 
higher, and sweet pickled cuts 6.6 per 
cent higher. Freezer stocks are, how- 
ever, 5.4 per cent lower, owing prin- 
cipally to a decline of 14.6 per cent in 
frozen bellies. 

Combined pickled and frozen stocks 
show a decline of 13.5 per cent as com- 
pared with three weeks ago, but are 
fractionally higher than last year at 
this time. For several months, stocks 
of hams have been substantially be- 
low those of last year, but they are 
now about 7 per cent higher than a 
year ago. Stocks of bellies continue 
below last year, while picnics and mis- 
cellaneous sweet pickled and dry cured 
cuts are on hand in larger amounts. 


Hog Slaughters. 


Federally inspected hog slaughter at 
9 principal markets for the three weeks 
ending August 16, 1929, was 1,074,000 
head, compared with 822,000 head for 
the same period of 1928. 

This is an increase of 31 per cent. 
over last year. Receipts at 20 markets, 
however, show an increase of only 14 
per cent for the same period. From 
the two sets of figures, it may be esti- 
mated that total federally inspected 
slaughter for the first half of August 
was about 1,700,000 head. 

Total federally inspected hog slaugh- 
ter for the hog year to date (Novem- 
ber 1 to August 16, inclusive) was ap- 
proximately 40,700,000 head, and for 
the same period of the previous year 
the slaughter was about the same. 

A substantial decrease in stocks dur- 
ing the month of August is a regular 
occurrence in the pork trade. During 
recent years this decrease has averaged 
about 10 per cent, but ran considerably 
more than that last year. Stocks on 
August 1, 1928, were fairly heavy, and 
hog slaughter for the month was light; 
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stocks decreased during the month 
some 135,000,000 lbs., over 15 per cent. 

Stocks on August 1, 1929, were about 
the same as a year ago, but slaughter 
during the first half of the month ap- 
pears to have been at least 25 per cent 
above that of last year. In spite of 
this fact, the figures submitted to the 
Institute indicate that stocks for the 
country as a whole must have decreased 
over 10 per cent in the first half of 
the month alone. Production of pork 
under federal inspection in this period 
apparently exceeded that of last year 
by 75 or 80 million pounds, but there 
is nothing to indicate that it has not 
all been moved off into consumption 
promptly, with an additional movement 
of previously accumulated stocks in 

very substantial volume. 

On the basis of reports to the Insti- 
tute, it may be estimated that total 
stocks of pork products, exclusive of 
lard, were approximately 735,000,000 
Ibs. on August 17, 1929, as compared 
with 710,000,000 bs. last year, 800,000,- 
000 Ibs. in 1927, 630,000,000 Ibs. in 1926, 
and 625,000,000 lbs. in 1925. 

Provision stocks at middle of August 
as reported to Institute of American 
Meat Packers, were as follows: 

(Figures in thousands of pounds, 000 omitted) 


Aug. 17, July 27, Aug. 18, 
1929. 1929.* 1928. 
Dry Salt Meats— 
Bellfes ..ccccccccccccce 77,508 80,621 81,471 
Fat backs ............ 22,401 26,399 17,291 
All other dry salt cuts. 22,555 25,928 19,473 
Total D. S. meats......122,554 132,948 118,235 
8. P. and Dry Cured 
Meats (cured and in cure)— 
Regular hams ........ 87,079 98,496 91,573 
Skinned hams ......... 92,565 100,979 75,331 
POOMEED ccccccccescccses 30,552 35,472 27,633 
MMNEEGE ccc cscccccccces 55,602 57,889 54,950 
All other 8S. P. and dry 
are 19,010 20,038 17,811 
Total S. P. and dry 
cured meats ......... 284,808 312,874 267,298 
Green Frozen Meats 
(for cure)— 
Regular hams ........ 3,402 5,023 4,295 
Skinned hams ......... 1,634 2,540 1,207 
DEE SinGbbeseecacvas 5,002 6,852 1,114 
BER. ‘Wvwwsorsseeenes 77,164 100,797 90,395 
All other pork frozen 
for cure (not incl. 
pork loins, etc.)..... 8,464 ude 4,109 
Total frozen meats .... 95,666 126,778 2 
| pee All Meat Cuts... .503,028 572,600 53 
DE sa Neos se0snseeedsed 98,603 113,512 
Grand total, incl. Lard. .601,631 686,112 
*Revised. : 


ARGENTINE MEAT EXPORTS. 

Exports of meats from Argentina in 
the period Jan. 1-July 26, 1929, accord- 
ing to U. S. Commercial Attache at 
Buenos Aires, were as follows: 


1929. 1928. 
Frozen beef quarters ........ 650,000 659,000 
Chilled beef quarters ........ 3,178,000 3,054,000 
Frozen mutton, carcasses .... 731,000 817,000 
Frozen lamb, carcasses ...... a3 396,000 . 
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PERSIAN SHEEP CASINGS. 


Figures recently released by the im- 
perial Persian customs administration 
show exports of sheep casings in the 
three years ended March 31, 1926, 1927 
and 1928, as follows: 











1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
To— 

Germany . 14,680 29,100 204,260 
Austria . - 6,240 11,950 22,000 
Gr. Brit. . 19,970 15,550 23,910 
ee . 43,810 17,000 34,290 
Be BD, cccvcccccccsed 435,590 183,190 147,100 
eae 73,400 32, 15,100 
MR, cov cccccecces 97,640 51,115 109,000 
BEE ove chedsscsse 118,080 74,315 107,800 
GEREB  ccccccccccccce 19,350 17,890 21,840 
oe ery 828,740 432,460 685,300 


The progressive decline in the direct 
exports of casings to the United States, 
says U. S. Consul Ferrin of Teheran, 
is believed to be due in part to B. A. I. 
305 which requires certificates of dis- 
infection, difficult to obtain in Persia. 
It is known that partly on this account 
a considerable amount of casings are 
shipped to Constantinople and re-ex- 
ported thence to the United States, so 
that actuai shipments of casings to the 
United States are larger than those 
indicated in the foregoing table. Pos- 
sibly also some of the exports to Ger- 
many eventually reached the United 
States. 

Steps are now being taken in connec- 
tion with a slaughterhouse tax recently 
enacted by the Persian parliament to 
organize an effective inspection service, 
which it is hoped will be able to give 
certificates satisfactory to the United 
States authorities. The government 
has announced publicly that it realizes 
the. importance of the casing industry 
and intends to take all possible mea- 
sures to make the Persian casing 
internationally acceptable. 

Output of casings by districts and 
cities is estimated as follows: 


Av. 
annual supply, 

District rings 
Kerman (Kerman) ........ 68,650 
Mohammerah (Khouzistan). 120,000 
Lo (| aes 161,000 
Meshed (Khorassan) ...... 234,700 
Hamadan (Hamadan) ..... 250,400 
Isfahan (Isfahan) ......... 266,550 
Rosht (Gillan) .....2.<.000. 128,550 
Teheran (Teheran) ....... 303,400 
Tabriz (Azerbaijan) ...... 577,150 
TOUR TIMES «6.021006 2,110,500 


The quality of casings varies greatly, 
according to soil and water. Southern 
and central casings are strongest and 
whitest, except those of Kerman, which 
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are not highly regarded, and casings 
of Azerbaijan are of medium quality. 
Caspian casings are not generally con- 
sidered high grade, but casings from 
Khorassan are fairly good. 


oo 
PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Aug. 17, 1929, are re- 
ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 








WILTSHIRES. 

Jan. 1, 
‘Week nine 29 to 

Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

7, 18, 10, 17, 

1929. 1928. 1929. 1929. 
Mibs. Mibs. MIbs. M Ibs. 
WHA) cecweciedowes 1,450 2,516 1,674 84,232 
To Belgium ........ 3 his o6n% 899 
United Kingdom ... 1, a 2,417 1,385 67,304 
Other Europe ...... coos coos «6a 
Paar rere “10 5 73 506 
Other countries .... 251 94 216 10,507 












BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

Dotal ..cccccccces 2,199 1,860 3,101 92,302 
To Germany ........ 331 255 1,108 6,526 
United Kingdom ... 1,238 1,095 1,574 43,188 
Other Europe ...... 539 465 254 29,364 
SL 00 bac bu 060060 20 18 30 7,898 
Other countries .... 71 27 135 3-45, 326 

LARD. 

WE coccsccveses 6,389 8,729 14,974 493,745 
To Germany .. 751 2,172 6,450 125,458 
Netherlands ... 787 913 1,081 25,850 
United Kingdow 2,191 3,205 3,871 157,635 
Other Europe . 885 390 634 48) 
ME oawek ans swa-e's 1,449 1,336 1,379 50,9! 
Other countries .... 276 713 =61,559 80,369 

PICKLED PORK. 

—  QOePerTrTrrer 588 465 197 25,528 
To United Kingdom. 20 162 75 4,636 
Other Europe ...... 106 18 23 42,409 
SEL, os secceccce 386 247 71 5,902 
Other countries .... 76 38 28 12,581 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Aug. 17, 1929. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. MIbs. Mlbs. M Ibs. 

Total ... 1,450 2,199 6,339 588 
Boston .. ae 10 esos ll 
Detroit . - 1,008 457 “890 66 
Port Harom ....0... 407 348 817 329 
MO WEEE sewecceus 10 ‘as 1,220 1 
New Orleans ....... 15 21 505 74 
DOW COE osccccece 1,373 2,907 107 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M Ibs. M lbs. 
United Kingdom (Total) ........ 1,156 1,238 
TAVORPOOL ccc ccccccccccccccccccce 493 997 
TARO acccccccccccsccceccccceses 288 177 
BEGROMOBUOE oo ccccccsccvesacvccces 21 eee 
RT cic esscnncdevebevtneeeses 225 1 
Other United Kingdom ........... 29 63 

Lard, 

Exported to: M lbs. 
SO, SEMNED oi ds ise n'sabeundds enedevens 751 
PE. ‘SCiN 64 bs eG utes dado 4 vie suse ev aes ce 566 


Other Germany 
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process. 


—delivered as you wish. 


Union Insurance Bldg. 





CONTRACT NOW 


GARLIC Powder! 


Over 2,000,000 pounds new California Crop in 
Volume production means lower prices. 
Let us quote prices on your yearly requirements 


California Vegetable Products Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sawdust for Smoking 





and 








$5.00 a ton f.o.b. St. Louis 


From Select Hardwoods—Users’ Names on Request 


Pine Sawdust for the Cooler 
Prompt Shipment in Bulk or Sacks 
Samples on Request 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS SUPPLY CO. 
Tower Grove and Frisco Tracks 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—Another decline of %c 
lb. was experienced the past week, with 
extra tallow f.o.b. changing hands at 
75%c. Further quantities are reported 
offered at that price. However, the 
consuming demand has not increased to 
any appreciable extent, and while tal- 
low is available at that figure pro- 
ducers are not pressing. It is the im- 
pression in leading directions that buy- 
ers would have to pay up to 7%c f.o.b. 
for any important quantities. 

There is little to the immediate situa- 
tion that would warrant important 
changes in the tallow market at this 
time, and expectations are that the mar- 
ket will rule around current levels for 
a time unless there is a material broad- 
ening in demand. This is not in evi- 
dence now. The western tallow mar- 
kets are holding about steady, but the 
demand is reported slow. Offerings are 
fair and trade is generally dull. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
7%%c; extra, 758c; edible, 9c. 

At Chicago, the market was quiet and 
barely steady. Demand was less active. 
Edible was quoted at 8%c; fancy, 8%c; 
prime packer, 8%c; No. 1, 8c; No. 2, 7c. 

At the London auction, 856 casks 
were offered and 256 casks sold. Mut- 
ton tallow was quoted at 40s@41s 6d; 
beef, 39s 6d@43s; good mixed, 36s 9d@ 
39s 6d. At Liverpool, Australian tal- 
low was unchanged at 41s for choice. 
Good mixed was quoted at 40s. 

STEARINE—There has been a mod- 
erate demand, and the market has been 
about steady. Holders are not pressing 
and buyers are displaying but a limited 
interest. At New York, oleo was quoted 
at 10%c. At Chicago, oleo stearine was 
quoted at 10%c. 

OLEO OIL—Quiet conditions pre- 
vailed generally, with a very limited 
trade passing. A slackening in con- 
suming interest was generally reported, 
with the disposition in buying quarters 
to await developments. Extra at New 
York was quoted at 10%@11%c; 
medium, 9%@10%c; lower grades, 
956c. 

At Chicago, the market was quiet and 
without change, and was quoted steady 
at 10%c for extra. 








See page 48 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—A fair trade passed, 
with a continued good underlying de- 
mand. The market was slightly firmer. 
Edible oil was quoted at 14%c; extra 
winter stained, 124ec; extra, 12c; extra 
No. 1, 11%c; No. 2, 11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A moderate buy- 
ing interest and the higher cost of 
pressing stock were the direct causes 
of an advance for most grades. How- 
ever, actual business is not large. The 
undertone is rather firm. At New York, 
pure was quoted at 14%c; extra, 12%c; 
No. 1, 12c; cold test, 18%c. 

GREASES—There was a little busi- 
ness passing in superior house at 7%c 
delivered, but otherwise the market was 
reported as rather heavy. Trade was 
limited and consumers were awaiting 
developments in other directions. Of- 
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ferings were fair, but not pressing. The 
developments in tallow continue to bear 
close watching. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 7c delivered; yellow and 
house, 7@7%c; A white, 7% @7%c; B 
ba 7% @T7'%c; choice white, 8%@ 

c 


At Chicago, the demand was small, 
with very little passing in the way of 
business. Brown was quoted at 7c; yel- 
low, 7%c; B white, 74c; A white, 7%c; 
choice white, 84% @8%c. 
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By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Aug. 22, 1929. 
Blood. 


Blood market continues on same 
steady basis as last week. Trading fair 
on basis $4.75 to $5.00 per unit ammo- 
nia, Chicago. 

Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.........se+eeee. $4.75@5.00 

Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 

Good demand for and sales of diges- 
ter feeding tankage the past week at 
$5.00 to $5.25 & 10c, f.o.b. Chicago, for 
ground. Market shows general im- 
provement, 

Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia. .$ 5.00@ 5.25 & 10 


Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia ret 4 5.15 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.35@ 4.60 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 4.15@ 4.40 & 10 
Liquid stick ......cccesesesevees 3.75@ 4.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

POP COM nccccccccccccccccvces 42.00@45.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Good inquiry for fertilizer materials 
has appeared in past few days. A 
number of sales made for forward de- 
livery at $3.75 & 10c, Chicago basis, for 
high grade ground. 

Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.75 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. @ 3.50 & 10 
Flee? mea) ..ccccccccccccceccccs 3.50@ 3.75 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
No change in market for bone meals. 


Inquiry fair; prices steady; bone tank- 
age, $25 per ton, Mid-West points. 


Per Ton. 
Te WN CN 6 eids esse cccdccecees $50.00@55.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............- 31.00@32.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 29.00@31.00 


Cracklings. 


Better demand for cracklings in past 
week, with sales made from $1.10 to 
$1.15, Chicago and Mid-west points. 
Market, however, is somewhat nominal, 
with fair trading. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
WUMIt protein ....cccccccccccccececes $1.10@ 1.15 


Soft pred. pork, ac. grease & quality 70.00@80.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Supplies of gelatine and glue stocks 
continue scarce, leaving market steady 
as a result. Fair demand; fair volume 
of trading; prices unchanged. 


3 Per Ton 

Bip and calf etook. .cccccscccccccces -00@ 42.00 
SE EE” dineeecacdaeseccanas 30. 33.00 
HORM PARNS oc cccccccccccccccccccece 42.00@43.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 42. 42.50 
Di MT cin cacedansaesgedeses 31.00@35.00 


Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 
Animal Hair. 
Steady market for animal hair. Sit- 


uation is quiet and uninteresting; prices 
nominal. 





Coil and field dried.............eeeeee 2 2%e 
Pr grey, Se 2 Ve 4 5e 

l’'rocessed grey, winter, per Ib........ 6 6%ec 
Cattle switches, each*................ 4%4@ Se 


*According to count. 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


= Per Ton. 
orns, according to grade 75.00@150. 
Se ME MOR cs ccctcccandecnsede +000 130.00 
Catete Beets ..cccccccces seeeeese 45.00@ 47. 
CUE se eeS A tececadeccudbacczus 28.00 





(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 
New York, Aug. 21, 1929.—There has 

been a very good demand for tankage 

and blood from feeding buyers and the 
market around New York has been quite 
well cleaned up of these materials, 
especially anything that can be had for 
prompt shipment. One or two small 
lots of blood, at $4.45 per unit, basis 

f.o.b. New York, are still available, and 

the last sale of South American was re- 

ported at $4.45 c.if. for September ar- 
rival. A little later delivery is being 
held at $4.55, cif. U. S. ports. 

Due to the heavy catch of menhaden 
fish, unground dried fish scrap is a lit- 
tle lower in price, and even with a re- 
duction in price, the buyers are not com- 
ing forward very fast with their orders. 

In general, the market in fertilizer 
materials is rather quiet. 

a 
FEDERAL INSPECTION CHANGES. 


_ Recent changes in the federal meat 
inspection service are reported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as 
follows: 

Inspection granted—*The Cleveland 
Provision Co., South Columbus ave., 
Fostoria, O. 

Change in official address—Colonial 
Provision Co., Inc., 29-39 John st., Bos- 
ton, Mass., instead of 33-39 John st. 





" *Conducts slaughtering. 
tees “sa 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 21, 1929, totaled 16,189,- 
856 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 1,032,- 
000 lbs.; stearine, none. 


THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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HELPFUL FOOD LAW POLICY. 


Food manufacturers who violate the 
federal food laws frequently do so not 
by intent, but because they possess in- 
adequate information concerning the 
laws, according to a recent statement 
made by T. Swan Harding of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Conse- 
quently the present attitude of the food 
administration authorities toward such 
violations is more advisory than puni- 
tive. 

One of the reasons for this change 
in attitude, Mr. Swan declares, is that 
the difficulties of trying to convince 
judges and juries in cases of alleged 
food law violations are many and com- 
plicated, and have made necessary a 
change in the governmental policy. 

“The old system of aggressive action 
against all food law violators,” Mr. 
Swan states, “led to injustice and dis- 
satisfaction. The new system is founded 
on the idea that the staff should seek 
to cooperate with the manufacturer and 
to educate him rather than to catch and 
punish him. It had been found that the 
ordinary reputable manufacturer wel- 
comes authoritative information which 
would tell him how to operate without 
violating the law, and that he would 
voluntarily cooperate with the inspec- 
tion staff and its regulations if given 
half a chance to learn and to abide by 
its decisions.” 


oo eee 


1929 MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 

Actual production of colored and un- 
colored margarine, as reported by mar- 
garine manufacturers to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, for the fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1928 and 1929, was as 
follows: 


FISCAL YEAR 1929. 




















Colored. Uncolored. Total 
Lbs. 5 

July, 1928..... 1,009,135 20,434,798 21,443,933 
Aug. 1,173,484 22,436,765 23,610,249 
Sept. 1,235,061 27,210,628 28,445,689 
Oct. 1,449,975 29,181,242 30,631,217 
Nov 1,442,957 29,126,253 30,569,210 
Dec. 1,574,700 27,324,690 28,899,390 
Jan., 1,444,230 28,029,386 29,473,616 
Feb. ,364,593 27,578,790 943,3 
ES esnaessunn 1,526,729 28,191,553 29,718,282 
DEE, sd ecveene 1,466,441 27,237,173 28,703,614 
DT pesceusone 1,402,273 26,954,237 28,356,510 
TOMO cccccccces 1,210,847 23,064,734 24,275,581 

Total .......16,300,425 316,770,249 333,070,674 

FISCAL YEAR 1928. 

July, 1927..... 984,824 16,229,041 17,213,865 
Aug ,903,845 18,767,885 20,671,730 
Sept 1,210,989 22,284,014 23,495,003 
Oct. 1,239,92 24,800,782 26,040,711 
ree 1,360,6 24,552,772 25,913,437 
H. scecccands 1,425,082 26,035,869 27,460,951 
Jan., 1928 1,386,231 24,818,463 26,204,604 
BOD. 2 cccccccce 1,400,752 26,223,558 27,624,310 
| ae 1,456,741 25,830,799 27,287,540 
BE. sasecovete 1,300,807 22,989,710 »290,517 
nT  enedacoomn 1,303,383 22,441,087 23,744,470 
GERD cc ccveccoe 1,238,414 22,499,418 23,787,832 

Total ...c000 16,211,662 277,473,398 293,685,060 

ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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TO AID NEW CENSUS PLANS. 

Christie Benet, general counsel for 
the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, and Col. Edward N. Went- 
worth of Armour and Company, have 
been appointed members of the execu- 
tive committee of business men cooper- 
ating with the U. S. Bureau of Census 
in making plans for the general 
schedule of the census of manufactur- 
ers. Mr. Benet is nationally known for 
the prominent part he has played in 
helping to eliminate uneconomical and 
unfair trade practices, not only from 
the cottonseed products industry, but 
other industries as well. Col. Went- 
worth is nationally known as a live- 
stock and meat trade authority. 


> 


GEORGIA MARGARINE TAX. 


A bill has been introduced into the 
Georgia legislature providing that mar- 
garine be taxed 10c per pound, but that 
this tax should not apply to oleomar- 
garine already taxed 10c per pound by 
the federal government. The tax is de- 
signed to apply to white and tinted 
margarines and to artificially colored 
shortening compounds. Another section 
of the bill is similar to the Haugen bill 
now before Congress, indicating the 
products coming within the term 
“oleomargine”. 

——--o-—_— 


JUNE MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 

Oleomargarine production during 
June, 1929 and 1928, as reported by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, with the 
a of tax collected were as fol- 
ows: 


Colored. Uncolored. 

June, 1929, lbs....... 897,235 922,407 
Ere $89,749.60 $95,706.30 

June, 1928, lbs.. 22,481,600 23,008,992 
ree $56,204.00 $57,659.98 

6 mos. ended 
June, 1929, tax...$1,288,959.15 $1,236,877.87 
June, 1928, tax... 803,400.80 698,018.19 
~ fo 


NO MARGARINE SIGNS. 

_The requirement that signs must be 
displayed in restaurants using colored 
margarine for cooking, made by food 
officials of the state of Washington, 
has been overruled by the attorney gen- 
eral of the state. He declares that such 
signs are not required under the law. 
The question arises whether such rul- 
ings are legal where they have been 
made in other states. 


ee 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 


New York, Aug. 20, 1929.—Extra tal- 
low f.o.b. seller’s plant, 7%c lb.; Manila 
cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, 7c lb.; 
Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, coast, 6%4c 
lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, barrels, New 
York, 8% @9c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 10%@10%c lb.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 9%@10c lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 9% @9%c 
lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, 
New York, $1.15@1.20 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 11%@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 9@9%c lb.; red oil, 
barrels, New York, 11@1114¢ lb.; Nigre 
palm oil, casks, New York, 7% @8c lb.; 
Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 9%c 
lb.; glycerine, soaplye, 6%@7c Ib.; 
glycerine, C. P., 18%@14c lb.; glyce- 
rine, dynamite, 10%c Ib. 
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NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 19, 1929.— 
During the early part of the past week, 
the New Orleans market was easy and 
recorded the new season’s lows, due to 
the public apathy to values and the 
general belief that the production would 
be extremely large. However, during 
the last few days, and today, the deteri- 
oration reports indicated the possibility 
of such a large reduction in the yield 
that traders reversed themselves and 
values advanced. 

There has been very little liquidation 
in the September position and only a 
few contracts have been transferred at 
differences that were very narrow be- 
tween the nears and distant, due to the 
short selling of the distant positions by 
the speculators. But with a better de- 
mand for contracts and the reversal of 
opinion by traders, the differences have 
been widening as First Notice day ap- 
proaches. 

fe 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 21, 1929.— 
While trading in cotton seed today was 
at prices about unchanged from Tues- 
day, bids at the last and after the break 
in cotton and grains were lowered 50c. 
There was some buying interest in the 
deferred new crop deliveries at $38.00, 
while January, February and March 
have worked to a carrying charge pre- 
mium over December. 

Bids for the actual by Exchange 
members tonight, it is understood, will 
average around $36.75 delivered, for 
contract grade cotton seed, to contain a 
basis of 19 per cent oil, not over 12 
per cent moisture, 1 per cent foreign 
matter and 6 per cent damaged seed. 

Premiums and discounts on seed with 
an oil content above or below 380 lbs. 
are permitted on deliveries against the 
futures, or on sales under Merchants 
Exchange weights and grades, at 1 per 
cent in price and proportionately for 
each 5 lbs. of oil above or below the 
basis of 380 lbs. 

Buying interest today originated on 
the outside, possibly from sections in 
which the progress of the crop is not 
satisfactory, while the selling origi- 
nated with satisfied longs and on the 
weakness in cotton. 

Cottonseed meal closed 35@75c lower 
in fairly active trading in October, No- 
vember, December, selling a little after 
the opening at $38.25, but at this level 
sellers predominated, and at the close 
the active positions of trading were at 
$38.00. The decline in cotton and grains 
restricted outside interest, but there is 
a continuance of buying by the mixed 
feed manufacturers in the deliveries 
beyond December. 

Mill selling of the actual, however, 
is still very limited in this section, but 
offerings are more numerous from the 
Southeast. Spot handlers report cash 
trade as indifferent and at very thin 
premiums over the options. 


 * 


HULL OIL MARKET. 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 32s 6d. 
Hull, England, Aug. 21, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 35s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 32s 6d. 
a 


See “Wanted” page for bargains. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Active—Prices Stronger — 
Values Moving with Cotton—Increas- 
ing Fear of Reduced Cotton Esti- 
mates. 


The market for cottonseed oil futures 
showed a decided change for the better 
the past week on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange, and gained nearly 40 
points from the low, reacting a little 
on the middle of the week. 

Prices touched the lowest of the sea- 
son on the recent decline, and there was 
very decided pressure on the market 
at the time. This was partly due to the 
weakness in competing oil and fat. 

Tallow sold at 75%c, and cocoanut oil 
was down to 6%@6%c on the Pacific 
Coast, and 7c, New York. 

There was also quite a little selling 
with a weaker tone, influenced by the 
action of cotton. The low point was 
reached about the time of the monthly 
government report, following which 
there has developed a distinct change 
in tone, 

Market Awaits Developments. 

The weather has been quite unsatis- 
factory. In fact, weather conditions 
are dominating the cotton market and, 
sympathetically, the oil market. This 
situation has had quite a little effect in 
changing the feeling regarding the 
market situation. 

The weekly government weather re- 
port, issued the middle of this week, 
said in part: “Except in northeastern 
section of the cotton belt, there was 
very little rainfall and in the North 
Central district it was cool. On the 
whole, conditions were unfavorable for 
the cotton crop, principally because of 
deficient moisture over a large part of 
the Western belt. In more Southeast- 
ern districts, weather was unfavorable 
for picking and ginning and favored 
weevil activity, but elsewhere condi- 
tions were ideal for harvest. 

“Where harvest was in progress, con- 
ditions were favorable for holding wee- 
vils in check. In Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, conditions continued generally fa- 
vorable and progress was mostly good 
to excellent, except for dryness in local 
areas.” 

Crude oil has been strong and was 
quoted at 7%c in the Valley and South- 
east, and 7%c in Texas. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


There has been very little done in 
crude as yet, but with the rapid ma- 
turing of the cotton crop under the in- 
fluence of the dry weather, a fairly 
early ginning of the crop is expected, 
which will permit an early movement 
of seed. The figures given for ginning 
up to August 1, 1929, showed that the 
amount handled was less than last year, 
but it was expected that by September 
1 there may be a change the other way. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 22, 1929.— 
Unfavorable crop news from Texas, 
Arkansas and western Oklahoma, and 
fresh demand for spot oil in Texas es- 
pecially, caused good upturn both in 
actual oil and futures for the week. 
Light ginnings in south Texas caused 
price for Texas crude to advance to 
7.50c or equal the Valley price, and 
fairly liberal sales have been made, to 
7% @7.50c. This is unusual for Texas 
and Valley to sell at same values. New 
Orleans spot bleachable, 83¢c¢ bid; 8.50c 
asked. Small quantity. Mills now run- 
ning in southern parts of Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, 
with good demand for early products. 
Weather conditions probably will be the 
governing factor for the next 30 days, 
with present feeling of a crop slightly 
over fifteen millions; and when crop 
scares come, the markets are likely to 
be strong on spot oil. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 22, 1929.— 
Crude advanced during past week to 
Tec, Valley. There is very light trad- 
ing in this territory as cottonseed has 
not yet started to move. Loose cotton- 
seed hulls, $5.00; 41 per cent meal, 
$39.00, f.o.b. Memphis. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Aug. 22, 1929.—Prime 
cottonseed, $33.00; prime crude oil, 742 
@7%5%c; 43 per cent cake and meal, 
$38.00; hulls, $8.00; mill run linters, 2% 
@A4c. 


_ A feature which may have some bear- 
ing on the price of seed, and also on the 
price of oil, is the general position of 
feedstuff and the effect which the high 
price of corn may have on the price 
of meal and cake. 

The action of the lard market has 
been rather helpful for oil. Prices have 
been hardening and have shown a fair 
recovery from the low point. The con- 
sumption of lard has been fairly good 
and the movement of hogs, while lib- 
eral, has not been sufficiently heavy to 
affect the market to any important ex- 
tent. 


The demand for oil for consumption 
is quite steady. There is a fair ship- 
ment into distribution and it is expected 
that the August figures will reflect a 
fairly liberal movement. There is 
sufficient old oil to furnish a satisfac- 
tory supply until the new oil is avail- 
able. 

If the new oil is to be available rela- 
tively early, then this condition may 
have influence when it becomes evident 
that the weather conditions have made 
for an earlier movement of cotton than 
usual. 


Weather Possibilities Important. 

For the time being it seems quite 
certain that the market is likely to move 
with the day-to-day news of the weath- 
er and the development of the cotton 
crop. Naturally, after the long period 
of hot dry weather in the West, there 
is some disposition to look for a break 
in the weather and a possible period of 
severe thunderstorms. 

Private advices seem to be a little 
more insistent than usual regarding the 
effect of the dry weather in the West. 
A leading cottonseed oil house had a 
report from Texas a few days ago in 
which they express the confidence that 
Texas would not have more than 4,500,- 
000 bales. 

Weevil damage in the Central district 
and East is expected to be in excess 
of the average. The government com- 
ments on the last crop report indicated 
that an allowance in excess of the aver- 
age had been made in the figures of 
allowance for weevil activity, so that 
there is more than usual consideration 
being given to the weevil question. 
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ASPEGREN @ CO.,, Inc. 


450 Produce Exchange Bldg. 


New York City, N. Y. 
BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


| TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
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IFOUR 


DELIVERY POINTS 


Established for the New Or- 
leans Refined Cotton Seed 
Oil Contract, viz.: 

NEW ORLEANS, at Basis. 

Dallas, Tex. at 35 points off 

is. 

Houston, Tex. at 35 points 

off basis. 

Memphis, Tenn. at 5 points 

on basis. 

Goes into effect with 
March contracts and there- 
after. 

In transit oil may be or- 
dered shipped to certain des- 
tinations at fixed freight dif- 
ferentials. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Trade Extension Committee 


— 





























The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


—— nme 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 








NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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There is also a good deal of complaint 
of the activity of other insect enemies 
of the crop. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 
Friday, August 16, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing- 
Sales. High. Sow: Bid. Asked. 


Be ic Rocau tain ste Sam 90D:a...5. 
Se ke a ee ee 900 a 920 
Sept. 7400 911 906 9lla.... 
|S eo 1400 913 908 91lla 913 
Ce Or ae 915 a 922 
Dec 4000 925 915 922 a 924 
SS. 2000 919 919 925 a 929 
NR or 925 a 935 
Mar. .... 7600 940 935 940 a.. 


Total sales, including switches, 22,400 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c bid. 


Saturday, August 17, 1929. 


ND ee Dee: sess 
OO RR ORS ee hae SNR 900 a 925 
Sept 2500 915 914 9138 a 916 
ae 300 917 916 917 a 916 
BE xs oo aan tebe Sees 918 a 930 
SRS eee ee 926 a 930 
ee 2200 932 932 931 a 933 
BE, cbs Seas. Sabie? wane 935 a 940 
Mar. .... 1900 945 944 944 a 945 


Total sales, including switches, 6,900 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Monday, August 19, 1929. 


DE wane dawns tee ee. oS BED PM 0% 
BNE 's tesco nibs, sn silos 910 a 935 
Sept. . 2600 921 912 920 a 925 
Oe 400 924 921 924a.... 
I os gone ee aia aioe 925 a 933 
Dec 300 935 933 935 a 936 
BRS ids os 700 933 933 938 a 939 
| SESE err a 940 a 950 
Mar. .... 4100 951 944 95la 


Total sales, including ie ting 8, 100 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 73%c bid. 


Tuesday, August 20, 1929. 


PE 6546 “Nhs wee Aen 920 a 988 
a oe ieee 930 a 945 
Sept. 4300 9385 920 932 a 935 
LS 300 935 925 9385a.... 
Nov. .... 100 938 938 940 a 950 
Dec. 3200 952 940 948 a 949 
RL 6's as 600 953 945 951 a 953 
Feb. .... 100 955 955 955 . 963 
Mar. .... 3600 965 957 965 


965 
Total sales, including switches, “2, 200 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c bid. 


Wednesday, Aug. 21, 1929. 


BEGG snes) enwe obese. de ee 
OS eee ee 910 a 935 
Sept 5300 935 927 926 a 930 
a 1400 9385 925 926 a 929 
ME. axssowenkeussheceson 928 a 943 
Dec 2000 952 937 9386 a 939 
BOR Sing < 2100 952 944 940 a 944 
| SS eae eee 942 a 958 


20 958 957 a 959 
Total sales, Sait switches, 13,000 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 746c sales and bid. 


Thursday, August 22, 1929. 


NOME Guluhakew< «Aes 345-5 DOD Dw... 
(SN ee ee gery ae 900 a 940 
0) ee 930 926 930 a 932 
a 9385 985 985a.... 
DES awk b one gion ee ae 930 a 942 
OS 941 941 941 a 945 
Bis au Eke 950 945 946 a 950 
Ra cis adele ks hain oat 948 a 960 
eee ee 960 961 a 965 


961 
Sales, 8,900 bbls. 
See page 43 for later markets. 


COCOANUT OIL—Continued easi- 
ness is noted in this market, with prices 
shaded somewhat. Aside from a little 
routine trade there is no business of 
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consequence reported in any quarter. It 
is understood that offerings of the: Ma- 
nila grade are being made on the coast 
at 6%c, although offerings are reported 
generally at 65%c. There are fair quan- 
tities being offered for sale with buyers 
displaying little or ne interest, and the 
disposition generally is to await fur- 
ther developments. Nearby tanks, New 
York, are quoted at 7c; shipment, 7c. 
On the Pacific Coast, nearby tanks quot- 
ed 6% @6%c; shipment tanks, 6%@ 
6%c. 

CORN OIL—A fairly good business 
was reported to have passed on the de- 
cline to 7%c per lb. in buyers’ tanks, 
f.o.b. western mills, but the offerings at 
that level were cleaned up and the mar- 
ket again advanced to 7%c asked. Bids 
of 7%c were refused, and the market 
now quoted at 75c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The changes in 
the tariff rate have created no little un- 
certainty in the trade, and the market 
generally is more or less nominal. One 
or two tanks are said to be available at 
the coast with the market quoted at 
9%c, with market at New York, barrels, 
nominally quoted at 11%c, and tanks 
at 10@10%c. 

PALM OIL—The market generally 
reported quiet and the undertone very 
steady, with a very limited trade pass- 
ing. At New York, spot Nigre was 
quoted 7%c; shipment Nigre, 7%@ 
7%c; spot Lagos, 7%@8c; shipment 
Lagos, 7%%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market again 
quiet and barely steady, with little in 
the way of business passing. Bulk oil 
at New York being quoted at 6%c, 
while casks quoted 8%4c, nominal. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A limited trade 
is passing, with the market about 
steady. Spot foots quoted 9%c; New 
York, while shipment tanks quoted 8% 
@8 ec. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market quiet; 
low grade quoted 6%c, and higher 
grades 7c for shipment. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand rou- 
tine; prices quoted at about %e over 
September. Texas crude, 7%4c nominal; 
en and Southeast, 7%c sales and 

1d. 


— - fe 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 
Prices of shortening and salad and 

cooking oils on Thursday, Aug. 22, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Di- 
vision of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers Association as to their quan- 
tity selling programs, were as follows: 


Shortening. 

North and Northeast: Per Ib. 
oo RR eee eee @114 
a wc aw eases ae Ane @11% 
ee Es 6 bk vee wast seewe @12 

h: 

i Mh,  ncceses shee 100s60ne6nn eee 10% 
Be ME DOOD TEE. os ccwesecceccs 11% 
RD MS. cowed nwades-ssesenseecens @11% 
Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs. ..........eee00. mien 
nn acc cckas se ansesibe shies 
SO WE SON SOSKednesseceenecces 114% 912 

South: 

Renee, DOO FOB. ic icsccccesewecce @10 
8 le ere 1 @ll1 
LM ML. 64 5o00eneendessorcecnes 114%@11% 

PRIMES Wanikeedseetcesy cass secee 11 @l1 

Cooking Oil—White. 
\%e per Ib. less ae salad oil. 


Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
%ec per Ib. less ny salad oil. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Prices have ruled quiet and steady 
the last few days, with a fair shipping 
demand. Packers have bought hogs 
rather steadily, and shipping demand 
has been quite good, but the movement 
is not heavy. Complaints of dry weath- 
er affecting corn are beginning to at- 
tract considerable attention. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cottonseed oil, after a rather sharp 
advance, showed moderate reactions, 
and there has been a quieting down of 
interest. Spot oil was steady. Crude 
is still being offered very sparingly. 
Ginning reports on Friday showed that 
303,940 bales had been ginned up to 
mid-August, against 297,568 last year. 
Of this amount, Texas ginned 257,547 
bales and Georgia 30,873 bales. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: August, 
$9.00@9.45; Sept., $9.34@9.36; Oct., 
$9.86@9.38; Nov., $9.40@9.50; Dec., 


$9.51@9.55; Jan., $9.55@9.60; Feb., 
$9.55@9.65; March, $9.68@9.73. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 75%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 1l1c. 
a 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, Aug. 23, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.75@12.85; middle 
western, $12.65@12.75; city, 12%4c; re- 
fined continent, 134sc; South American, 
— Brazil "kegs, 14%e; compound, 
1c 


a od 


BRITISH PROVISION CACLE. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Aug. 22, 1929.—General 

provision market dull; very little ac- 
tivity on hams, picnics and square 
shoulders. Spot prices show a declin- 
ing tendency. Pure lard improving. 
Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 110s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 71s; hams, long cut, 
118s; picnics, 78s; short backs, 92s: 
bellies, clear, 85s; Canadian, 112s; 
Cumberland, 86s; spot lard, 63s 6d. 


——— 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The Hamburg market was steady, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 1,097 metric tons. 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 68,000 at 
a top Berlin price of 18.17c per lb., 
compared with 94,000 at 17.09c per lb. 
the same week last year. 

The market at Rotterdam was 
slightly firmer, with stocks of extra 
oleo oil and prime oleo oil very low. 

At Liverpool the market was rather 
quiet, with demand small. A slight de- 
crease in prices was noticeable because 
of the willingness of the sellers to meet 
buyers. 

The total number of pigs bought in 
Ireland for bacon curing was 19,000, 
compared with 24,000 for the corre- 
sponding week last year 

Estimated slaughter of Danish hogs 


for the week ended August 17, 1929, 
was 85,000, compared with 86,000 .for 
the same period last year. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended August 17, 1929, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 





Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ ae Se. 
Argentine—Oleo oil ..........+- oe 6, 
Brazil—Canned corned beef : 1687, 600 ibe 
Canada—Quarters of beef........ come 
Canada—Cooked pork .....-.....-+-+08 458 Ibs. 
Canada—S, P. pork............sseeeeee 30,000 Ibs. 
Canada—Smoked meat .............+6+ 5,026 Ibs. 
Canada—Beef cuts ..........-.-s.eeeee 34,750 Ibs. 
Canada—Meat products .............++ 330 Ibs. 
Canada—Vealers ......-..--:eseeeeeee 1,305 
England—Smoked hams.............++. 250 Ibs. 
France—Hame ..........ccccecccescces 4,180 Ibs 
France—Prepared meat ..........--+++ 424 Ibs. 
Germany—Ham ........-s00..sccccccce 6,270 Ibs, 
Germany—Sausage ...........---.eeees 220 Ibs. 
Holland—Hame ......3..--ssceececcee 73,330 Ibs. 
EE occ a's bin 9 6 05804 > es Dasn'n 1,849 Ibs. 
Treland—Hamsp .........cccecssccccsce 645 lbs 
eS Pere reer eer 447 lbs 
Italy—Fat backs ........-ccccesceeees 17 lbs 
TORIF—GAUEEGS occ cccccccccccccccccccs 170 Ibs 
Norway—Canned meats .............++ 1,628 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Oleo oil .......-..e cece ee eee 8,006 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Jerked beef ..........-..005 6,000 Ibs. 

ne 


IMPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
into the United States in June, 1929, 
and the six months ending June, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, with comparisons: 





JUNE. 
1929. 1928. 
at Psi TRB, .ccrcceces 5,834,934 1,151,245 
gnoeeee eens eevee $ 565,349 $ 168,807 
Veal, “freah, Di cswccceves 871,480 1,128,818 
eebhe ct eesde cee one 157,609 $ 202; 108 
Beef yi veal, pickled or 
cured, Ibs.........--++ 260 691,894 
MN cGinkakne since tes ko'¢ $ 176,549 $ 84,250 
Pork, fresh, Ibs........... 614,323 392,443 
ME: cacuseesecacvecnvs 106,845 $ 68,180 
Pork, picked, salted, etc., 
sedsedeaccceeveees 170,879 187,686 
WEERS coccvcoccsccscsess ‘9,699 $ 56,148 
Hams, , bacon, 
Sb00Se Cee eeewsens 118,293 187,071 
mm... $ 68,122 
44,879 
$ 4, 
42,251 
g 6,397 
419,283 
alue $ 62, 
Other prepared or  pre- 
served meats, Ibs..... 706,988 887,746 
Vale ccccccccccccccces $ 107,376 $ 113,100 
canned meats, Ibs.. eook 405 24,6 
Poultry, fresh, lbs.. 2 





WRUNG 655 ccebadeacgeaped 


1929. 1928. 
a sen Wives sicvesics 17,399,048 11,289,664 
heen seaeeeeevened $1,895,700 $1,202,002 
Veal, “fresh, TAB oss ssvewee 2,654,643 4,603,540 
ELE, Te 443,463 $ 806,699 

Beef “on veal, pickled or 

x. p BRB. cccccccccces 2,698,475 8,086,033 

WHR i0cctccsecvcecess $ 337,705 349, 
= “trea, TRB. cccccccce wo 8,012,322 
ecbee teeeeeeeregen 466,770 * 511,119 
Pork, kia, sitd., » Ibs. La 452 600 
a bwa'n dx dee 6 ¥in's 00:85 $ 525. BLT 
Hams, ssh. bacon, Ibs. 1,114,098 1,382,426 
Retee begeseceescee aay 412,302 $ 473,796 
Mutton, fresh, Ibs.. - 1,074,720 673,019 
Seabemenawedaeneee 87,661 $ 56,986 

— Res BBs cccecccs 2,141,267 +7 
ab Ut reade tideesed 5,176 $ 222,651 
Other. beh meats, Ibs.... 2,776,641 2,548,892 
WN csc cccccecsocveees 998 $ 369,351 

Other prepared or _ pre- 

served meats, Ibs...... 4,831,069 5,555,115 


ME bccccceVeccecwenes $ 

Canned meats, Ibs.. ae 
WOR ccccscesesee 

Poultry, fresh, Ibs.. 





WHO: 6.00 se nsectienee oe ¥ 
Poultry, dressed, Ibs...... 350,630 291,982 
WEIRD cccccccccccccccese $ 220,418 i 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


_ The Hidalgo Cotton Oil Mill has been 
incorporated at Hidalgo, Tex., by 
Marvin and H, A, Evans. 


The National Cottonseed Products 
Corp., Memphis, Tenn., has voted to in- 
crease its working capital $1,000,000. 

Morris Steinberg has purchased the 
interest of his partner, S. P. Durance 
in the Dixie Packing Co., Waycross, 
Ga., meat packers, 

The Shamrock Cotton Oil Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated at Shamrock, 
Tex., capital $325,000, by M. D. Ander- 
son and J. D. Garnett. 

Plans are proceeding for erection, in 
1930, of a $75,000 municipal abattoir at 
Austin, Tex. The project was author- 
ized in a bond issue passed in May, 
1928. 

Joseph Malecki, 197 Pearson st., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., sausage manufacturer, has 
awarded contracts for erecting one- 
story plant addition, to cost about 
$16,000 
_ The Eastern Cotton Oil Co., subsid- 
iary of the Davison Chemical Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., has acquired a control- 
ing interest in the Fremont Cotton Oil 
Co., Fremont, N. C 

A new slaughterhouse is to be erected 
at Tripoli, Ia., by Hagenbuch & Borne 
on a site purchased there recently. The 
company will also manufacture summer 
and bologna sausage. 

The Sieben Corporation has been or- 
ganized at Chicago, Ill., to take over 
and equip the former Sieben Brewery 
plant as a sausage and smoked meat 
plant. Machinery is now being in- 
stalled, according to Bernard F. Sieben, 
one of the new firm’s executives. 


The remodeled plant of the Crocker 
Packing Co., Joplin, Mo., meat packers, 
was opened recently with an open 
house and program of entertainment. 
With the adoption of federal inspection 
in September the company plans to ex- 
pand its business into interstate terri- 
tories. 

New Iberia, La., business men have 
organized a meat packing plant with 
authorized capital stock of $50,000, and 
a new plant is being erected. Officers 
are: President, Carlos Bodin; vice- 
president, Fred Mohot; secretary, 
Weldon Deblanc; treasurer, Compton 
Labuve; manager, J. E. Stanga. 

A receiver has been appointed for the 
Producers Packing Co., Sedalia, Mo., 
meat packing and ice plant, as the result 
of a suit to foreclose a second mortgage 
of $35,000, subject to first mortgage of 
$25,000. Martin Gouldin of Chicago, 
receiver, states that additions to the 
plant will be made in the near future. 

aS ee 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Aug. 23, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 106,295 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 26,065 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were as 
follows: To England, 86,881 quarters; 
to the Continent, 40,737 quarters. 

es 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish Bacon for the 
week ended Aug. 19, 1929, amounted to 
4,752 metric tons, compared with 4,893 

metric tons the same week of 1928. 
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LIVESTOCK AT 66 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 66 leading markets during July, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 


CATTLE. 
Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
WE oscceesecsssen 1,162,920 683,198 448,653 
July average, 5 
years, 1924-1928...1,235,753 718,662 491,176 
CALVES. 
TOD nas Ss cecsecess 495,812 356,153 143,265 
July average, 5 
years, 1924-1928... 521,287 390,627 144,264 
HOGS. 
Total ..............3,257,303 2,054,898 1,199,088 


July average, 5 
years, 1924-1928. ..3,142,612 1,988,100 1,152,650 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


We covessensesvanmeeeee EGG 876,283 
July average, 5 
years, 1924-1928. ..1,736,382 959,630 778,219 


fe 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended August 15, 1929, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion 
Livestock Branch: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 











Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

Aug. 15. week, 1928. 
ND «oo cnc ccccsecnsee $10.75 $11.35 $12.10 
Montreal 5 11.00 11.00 
Winnipeg 10.50 10.50 
Calgary 9.3% 9.35 11.00 
Edmonton ..........++.. 9.50 9.00 10.00 
Prince Albert 8.25 8.50 9.00 
Moose Jaw ....cccccoce 9.00 9.00 9.50 
Saskatoon .........-... 8.50 9.00 10.00 

VEAL CALVES. 
ES: .. cccscenueneaee $16.00 $15.50 $16.00 
NORD. ons s0000ccess'e 13.50 13.50 14.00 
i oer 13.00 13.00 14.00 
MPP TEE TL 11.00 10.50 10.50 
Bamonton .......-...06- 10.50 10.00 11.00 
Prince Albert .......... 9.50 9.50 9.00 
BOGS TOW . ccc cctccsses 11.00 11.00 11.00 
PE sc cnanpeses tes > 10.00 10.00 11.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS 
ED . wiiccctertsseental $15.50 $15.00 $14.25 
DER. cer stioneece® 15.00 14.75 13.50 
i, eae 13.75 14.25 14.50 
DT. cc ccnhsbencde sds 13.50 13.75 13.75 
MGmomton ......c.ceeve. 13.50 13.50 13.75 
Prince Albert .......... 13.75 14.25 14.35 
Moose Jaw .....+....00% 13.65 14.15 14.40 
Saskatoon .........+++.5 13.55 14.05 14.35 
GOOD LAMBS 

ees $14.75 $15.50 $15.50 
Montreal 12.50 13.00 
Winnipeg .. 13.75 13.50 
Calgary A 11.00 12.00 
Edmonton .........+.+++ J 10.00 11.50 


Prince Albert .......... rE id . 
Moose Jaw .........e+0 12.00 10.50 11.50 
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JULY HIDE STATISTICS. 

The actual production of cattle hides 
under federal-inspected slaughter in 
July totaled 7,061,000 compared with 
6,620,000 in the same month of 1928. 
With the exception of last year, this 
was the smallest July production since 
1922, 

The country hide production during 
July was low, totalling only 3,971,000 
hides compared with 5,044,000 in July, 
1929. 

Hide imports during the month 
totalled 3,339,000 pieces compared with 
5,936,000 pieces in July, 1928 

<i 


TRADING ON HIDE EXCHANGE. 

Sales of hides on the New York Hide 
Exchange for the week ended August 
17, 1929, totaled 2,360,000 lbs., com- 
pared with 2,320,000 lbs. the previous 
week, according to statement by Presi- 
dent M. R. Katzenberg. Commenting 
on the situation, Mr. Katzenberg said: 
“Trade interests were in the market in 
a better way, demand being stimulated 
by the firmness prevailing at primary 
market points.” 

——— 
CELLOPHANE SALESMEN. 

L. R. Mills recently joined the sales 
force of the company and will travel 
through Michigan and Wisconsin, mak- 
ing his headquarters in the Chicago 
office at 111 W. Washington street. 
C. B. Estabrook, formerly a Cellophane 
representative in outlying territory 
around Chicago, has been transferred to 
Chicago proper, with headquarters at 
111 W. Washington street, where he is 
taking over the territory previously 
covered by C. W. Bollinger, who is now 
in the New York general sales office. 
C. W. Robinson, formerly of the order 
department of the New York office, has 
been appointed office manager of the 
Chicago district office, in charge of all 
inside work. H. E. Walthor, salesman 
for the cellulose caps division, has re- 
ceived new territory comprising Brook- 
lyn, New Jersey, New England, West- 
ern New York, Eastern Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, and Baltimore and vicinity. 

<a 


During the first four months of 1929 
New Zealand exported frozen meats 
valued at $22,392,004; tallow, $1,525,- 
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HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 

The adjustment committee cf the 
New York Hide Exchange on August 
15, 1929, fixed the following price dif- 
ferentials between the basis grade and 
the respective grades listed below, 
effective August 16: 


FRIGORIFICO HIDES. 
Cents per lb. 


Steers ......cceeseeeseee 2.5 premium 

RAGE BUROPE 66 525955544 S40 1.70 premium 

OR Eee ee IE 1.70 premium 
PACKER HIDES. 

Heavy native cows...... 1.00 premium 


Heavy Colorado steers. .No differential 


Price differentials on all other grades 
deliverable against Exchange contracts 
are unchanged from differentials an- 
nounced July 29, amended August 6. 


~—- fe —— 


HIDE AND LEATHER DUTIES. 

The proposed 10 per cent tariff on 
hides and skins has been approved by 
the U. S. Senate finance committee, 
now engaged in the arrangement of 
tariff schedules. This rate was ap- 
proved by the House of Representa- 
tives. In the compensatory duties on 
leathers, the House rate of 12% per 
cent on sole or belting leather was 
raised to 15 per cent, and the rate on 
leather for making harness or saddlery 
was raised from 12% to 14 per cent. 
Calf or kip leather was raised from the 
House figure of 15 per cent to 17% per 
cent. The rate on other leather not 
from cattle hides was reduced from 25 
to 17% per cent. 

——— fe -— 
HIDE CERTIFICATION BEGUN. 


The hide inspection bureau of the 
New York Hide Exchange reported on 
August 21 the inspection and certifica- 
tion of 2,622 light native cow hides at 
Chicago. This is the first certification 
made by the Exchange since it opened 
in June and marks, for the first time 
in the history of the hide and leather 
industry, the introduction of definite 
standards and gradings covering all 
commercial grades of hides, into the 
business. 

fe - 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia for week ended 
August 17, 1929, with comparisons, as 





Saskatoon ............-. Xt 7. ei 606, and sausage casings, $1,530,747. reported by the New York Hide Ex- 
change: 
STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS IN JUNE. a a = 
a . A, 1920... SO, os 0 =——ié‘— 
Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of June and May, 1929, ug. 10, 1929... 34,672 6,685 19,155 
; ue be 
with comparisons, based on reports received from 4,270 manufacturers and 408. 18 1028:-- 75,081 ee sess 
dealers, and stocks disposed of during the former month, are reported by the po an om pre 
4 z. ‘, lad. 1,000, anne —iéi 
U. S. Department of Commerce as follows: ‘Aug. 18, 1928.1'858,148 908,457 
Stocks on hand or in transit. Deliveries 
June, | June, during © 
1929. 1929. 28. June, 1929.* r 
ee RNR onto cachespsueosenenssss 3,567,300 9,657,750 eas 1,519,181 CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 
Domestic—pac er a 2,307,747 2,2 985,311 j j ; 
Domestic—other than packer, hides. os 926,410 754, 0838 433,607 . Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
ER TOMMENE Sco ob vexassi0Ssee-0s. oses ae 423/593 593,389 100,263 - = . ~~ August 17, at —— 
I i sacks cach cseasones dees 25,828 158,751 9,622 § S.; previous week, 4,114,000 
RN cua scccanvahesscecees sas 3,786,424 3,219,161 3,561,964 1,276,460 Rea! eS Pig ote ‘ial 
te Sg ge nar GATE s ss, : lbs.; same week last year, 2,552,000 lbs.; 
Eidos rN neces Lure bisiheeauabewe ipo F 196,296 190,288 52.720 from January 1 to August 17 this year, 
onts, whole J 435 7,48 3,586 . ‘ 
Butts, whole 2 193,345 100,355 1297 128,031,000 Ibs.; same period a year 
EE cao cain ccsbkbibbusisnnnixseoss 0,7 24,576 oT eee ago, 135,302,000 Ibs. 
Goat and kid, skins.... 23, 10,604.317 9,383,19 1,168,71 j ; j 
Cabretta, skins ......... 30,8: 671,590 662,510 100/429 apo yw — hides from Chicago for 
Sheep and lamb, B19, 7,084,491 7,610.52 2,940,644 py a ed August age Bo 
Skivers and fleshers, dozen8............+++++-++ 87,705 2,880 2,286 2,155  ¢ S.; previous wee 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skins 173,151 212,482 SERMRS > > wasesee Rgbag f 4 eed, 
Deer and elk, skins.............. 170,153 143,521 207/317 3o.305 lbs.; same week last year, 4,643,000 
Pig and hog, skins..............+0.- 107,694 101,059 119,142 38.607 Ibs.; from January 1 to August 17 this 
Pig and hog strips, Ibs 764,412 684,537 578,547 145.590 


year, 139,140,000 Ibs.; same period a 
year ago, 144,700,000 Ibs. 


*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers and importers. 








1929. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—An active market 
on packer hides during the week estab- 
lished prices 4c higher on all descrip- 
tions involved in the movement. Total 
sales for the week were over 100,000 
hides, July and August take-off ‘put 
running well into August, which bears 
out reports by packers that their hold- 
ings are being kept at a minimum, due 
to the active demand. 

The advance appeared first in the 
movement early in the week by one 
packer of a good block of branded cows 
at ‘ec up, together with a moderate 
line of Colorados and mixed Texas 
steers at last week’s prices. The ad- 
vance quickly spread to practically all 
descriptions, including light native 
cows, which are the basis grade for 
operations on the New York Hide Ex- 
change, and that market also advanced 
sharply. 

Spready native steers last sold at 20c, 
but quoted nominally around 21c. 
Couple cars of heavy native steers sold 
at 19%c. So far as known, there was 
no trading in extreme native steers, 
which were about cleaned up late last 
week in the movement of 7,000 at 17%e 

About 5,000 butt branded steers 
moved at 18%c, which is bid for more. 
Around 18,000 Colorados moved at 
17%c and this bid for more, with 2,800 
moving earlier at 17c. Around 7,000 
heavy Texas steers sold at 18%c, with 
3,400 selling earlier at 18c. About 
6,000 light ‘Texas steers sold early at 
17c, and extreme light Texas steers 
were sold with branded cows at 16%2c. 

Couple cars heavy native cows moved 
at 18%c. The trading late last week 
in light native cows was increased to 
about 20,000 at 17c, and 21,000 more 
moved this week at 17%4c, running well 
to August take-off. Over 25,000 
branded cows sold at 16%c. All prices 
on cows are now bid for more. 

Native bulls last sold at 124c for 
June to August, but around a cent high- 
er now talked. Branded bulls nom- 
inally 11%@12c. 

The advance in this market was re- 
flected in the South American market 
on late sales of frigorifico steers at 
$39.50 gold, equal to 18% @18 7/16c, 
c.if. New York, as against $38.50 paid 
last week, a %c advance. There was 
also trading early this week at $39.00. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—AII local 
small packers moved their August pro- 
ductions during the period, with little 
change from last month’s prices. 
Couple killers obtained 17c for 13,500 
all-weight native steers and cows ‘and 
16c for branded; several more moved 
about 15,000 earlier at 17c for natives 
and 15%c for branded, while one killer 
moved production of Chicago and 
couple outside plants late last week at 
16%c for natives and 15%c for 
branded. One small packer sold 800 
August bulls at 12%c for native bulls 
and 11c for branded. 

Trading late this week reported from 
the Pacific Coast on 30,000 July and 
August hides, at 16c for steers and 
15c for cows, several points involved. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer 
hide trimmings quoted $36.00 per ton, 
Chicago basis; small packer trimmings 
around $33.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 


firmed up following advance in packer 
hides. Sales of all-weights reported at 
13c and 134¢c talked. Heavy steers and 
cows slow and 12%c asked. Late sales 
of buff weights reported at 1344c, while 
13c was paid earlier. Extremes, 25/45 
lb., quoted 154%4@16c and firm. All- 
weight branded 11@11%4¢, less Chicago 
freight. Better demand reported with 
offerings somewhat slow. 

CALFSKINS—Last sales of August 
calf, last week, 23%c for northerns, 
southerns 1c less; market firm. 

Last open trading in Chicago city calf 
was at 2l1c for 8/10 lb. and 22c for 
10/15 lb.; quoted nominally 21%c for 
straight weights and evidently being 
kept sold up by quiet trading. Mixed 
cities and countries around 19@20c; 
straight countries, 17@18c. Chicago 
city light calf and deacons sold again 
this week at $1.60. 

KIPSKIN S—Packer native kips 
quoted 22c last paid to one packer; 
over-weights, nominally 20c for Aug- 
ust, and some June-Julys can be had 
at 19%c; branded kips last sold at 
17%c for Julys. 

First-salted Chicago city kips offered 
at 20c. Mixed cities and countries 
around 17@18c; straight countries 16 
@16%c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.40; hairless, 30@40c. 

HORSEHIDES— Market about 
steady; choice city renderers quoted 
$6.00@6.25, ranging down to $5.00@ 
5.50 asked for mixed lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts moving at 
20@21c per lb. One big packer sold 
2,100 No. 1 shearlings at $1.17%, 
steady; also 7,500 No. 2’s at $1.05. Out- 
side small packer shearlings last sold 
at 75@80c. One packer moved a car 
of pickled skins this week at $9.37% 
for straight run native lambs; some 
others sold up earlier at $9.50. Market 
at New York quoted around $9.50 per 
doz., straight run, nominally. Last 
sale in the East for packer spring 
lambs was at $2.25 per cwt. live lamb. 
One Chicago small packer moved Au- 
gust production of lambs, 700 per week, 
at $2.15 per cwt. live iamb, reported 
as 78@79 lb. avge. Southern lambs, 
around 64 lb. avge., quoted around $2.00 
per cwt. live lamb. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
nominally around 6%@7c; while some 
small sales reported at 6c, higher is 
bid for good quality. Gelatine stocks, 
53%@5'%c paid for fresh frozen, 5c 
asked for green salted. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—As reported last 
week, three packers moved their Au- 
gust productions at 19c for native steers, 
18¢ for butt brands and 17c for Colo- 
rados. One packer still holding Au- 
gust hides and has declined bids at %c 
higher; market strong. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Better tone to 
the country market, although trading 
is limited by small offerings. Buff 
weights quoted 138c and up to 13%4c 
talked. Good 25/45 Ib. extremes firm, 
around 1542@16 asked. 

CALFSKINS—Stocks light and still 
fairly well sold up. Last trading in 
5-7’s was at $1.75, 7-9’s at $2.35 and 
9-12’s at $3.15, but higher talked. Veal 
kips 12/17 lb. $3.40 nom.; 17 Ib. up 
$4.75 talked. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Closing quotations on futures trading 
on the New York Hide Exchange: 

Saturday, August 17, 1929.—Aug. 
16.00 n; Sept. 16.70@16.85; Oct. 16.85 
b; Nov. 17.70@17.85; Dec. 18.10@18.25; 
Jan. 18. 15@18.25; Feb. 18.00 b; Mar. 
18.00 b; Apr. 18.00 b; May 18.50 b; 
June 18.20 b; July 18.20 b. Sales, none. 

Monday, August 19, 1929.—Aug. 16.00 
b; Sept. 16.65@16.95; Oct. 17.00 b; 
Nov. 17.90@18.15; Dec. 18.30@18.35; 
Jan. 18.35@18.45; Feb. 18.10 b; Mar. 
18.10 b; Apr. 18.10 b; May 18.90@19.00; 


June 18.20 n; July 18.20 n. Sales 4 
lots. 
Tuesday, August 20, 1929.—Aug. 


16.00 b; Sept. 16.80 b; Oct. 17.00 b; 
Nov. 17.80@18.15; Dec. 18.40@18.45; 
Jan. 18.45@18.55; Feb. 18.10 b; Mar. 
18.15 b; Apr. 18.20 b; May 18.85@ 
19.00; June 18.20 b; July 18.20 b. Sales 
20 lots. 

Wednesday, August 21, 1929.—Aug. 
16.00 b; Sept. 16.75@17.25; Oct. 17.20 
@17.90; Nov. 18.00@18.40; Dec. 18.51@ 
18.57; Jan. 18.55@18.75; Feb., Mar. & 
Apr. 18.40 n; May 19.05@19.15; June & 
July 18.60 n. Sales 20 lots. 

Thursday, August 22, 1929.—Sept. 
17.30 b; Oct. 17.80; Nov. 18.50; Dec. 
18.70@18.80; Jan. 18.85@19.00; Feb. 
18.60; Mar. 18.70; Apr. 18.90 b; May 
19.40; June 18.80; July 18.80. Sales 27 
lots. 

Friday, Aug. 23, 1929.—Sept. 17.35 b; 
Oct. 17.40; Nov. 18.35; Dec. 18.75@ 
18.80; Jan. 18.80@19.00; Feb. 18.90; 
Mar. 19.00; Apr. 19.10; May 19.25; June 
19.25; July 19.25. Sales 8 lots. 

ae Sota 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended August 23, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prey. Cor. week, 
Aug. 23, 1929. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. strs. @2in 20 @2in 26 


Hvy. nat. strs, @19% @19 @23'%4b 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @18% 17%@18 @22%b 
woe butt brnd’d 

Sates on @184b @18 = 
won Col. strs. @17% @17b 
Ex-light Tex. 

WER. ccccce @16% 16 @16% @22 
Brnd’ d cows. @16%b 16 @16% on 
Hvy. nat. cows @18%b @18) 

Lt. nat. cows @17% @lji 22% 928 


Nat. bulls ..124%@12% 124%@12% 17 @17% 
Brnd’d_ bulls. ae Fi) 11 @11% 16 @16% 
@23 


Calfskins ... @23% @30% 
Kips, nat.. 21% @22 @27% 
Kips. ov- -wt. ‘1ouGa0 @20% bt, pom 
Kips, brnd'd. @17% @17% @25%ax 
Slunks, reg.. @1.40 gi. — 1. 1.674@1. 70 
Slunks, hris..20 @40 30 @70 


Light native, butt branded = Colorads steers 
lc per lb. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. @17 17 @17%n 22% @23n 


Branded .... @16 15% @16n 
Nat. bulls .. @12% @12% or 
Brnd’d_ bulls. @11 @l @15% 
—" wee @21%4n @ ain @27ax 
se wee @20ax 194%@ ~~ 25% @26 
ake, reg. @1.2 @1.2 @1.60 
Slunks, hris. "20 @30n 20 @30n 55 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. strs.... @12%ax 114%@12 17 @17% 
Hvy. cows .. @12%ax 11%@12 17 @17% 
Boaffe ....... 13 @13% 12%@13 @19 
Extremes ...1544@16 15 @15%4 214% @22 
aS 9 @ 9% 144@15 


Cotaehtns 17 @IS 17 3 23° @23% 
‘..16 @16% 16 @16% 22%@23 
Light vealt --1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.50@1.60 
....1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.50@1.60 
none reg..50 @60 50 @60 75 @90 


Slunks, hris.. @10n @10n 25 @30 
Horsehides ..5.00@6.25 5.00@6.25 6.50@8.00 
Hogskins ...65 @70 60 @65 @90 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs.. @2.25 cwt. @2.25 cwt. ...... 
= pkr. 

mbs 2.15 cwt. @2.00 cwt. ...... 
Pur. shearige.1 1. oa, ales - on ile ” @1.50 
Dry pelts @ 26 @28 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
Chicago, Aug. 22, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago, 
receipts were largest of season, and 
closing prices on all except strictly 
grain fed steers at new low for year. 
Compared with a week ago: Fed steers 
and yearlings, 50c@$1.00 lower; trade 
very uneven, with instances of $1.25 
or more decline; grassy and shortfed 
kinds show a comparable loss, as do all 
grades of she stock, some grass cows 
and butcher heifers with weight being 
$1.50 down; cutters and bulls, 50@75c 
lower; vealers, 50c@$1.00 off. Week’s 
extreme top, $17.00; best long year- 
lings, $16.75; heifer yearlings, $15.00; 
most relatively long fed weighty steers, 
$15.00@16.00, only very best at $16.25 
@16.75. Most short fed steers sold 
from $13.00 upward during week, with 
grassers and shortfeds from $10.00@ 
12.50, common light Texas grassers 
selling down to $8.00. The run of lower 
grade steers consisted largely of grassy 
and short fed natives, along with com- 
mon and medium southwesterns, the 
northwestern grass run being about 
4,000 head. 

HOGS—Hog prices broke 50 to 65c 
the first two days of the week, and to- 
day’s reaction of 10@15c left quota- 
tions 25@50c lower for the seven-day 
period. Continued liberal receipts and 
indifferent shipping demand, along with 
consistent bearishness of packers, re- 
sponsible for price break. Quality of 
receipts continues good, butchers pre- 
dominating. Today’s top, $11.65; good 
to choice 160- to 210-lb. weights, most- 
ly $11.835@11.60; 220- to 240-lb. aver- 
ages, $10.85@11.35; 250- to 270-lb. 
weights, $10.45@10.85; 280- to 350-lb. 
weights, $10.10@10.45; desirable 130- 
to 150-lb. averages, $10.75@11.25; bulk 
packing sows, $8.85@9.40; smooth 
lightweights, up to $9.65. 

SHEE P—Increased receipts con- 


tained liberal number of feeders, leav- 
ing moderate to heavy supply of 
slaughter lambs. Compared with a 
week ago: Fat lambs, steady; under- 
grades, weak to 25c lower; fat ewes, 
25@50c off; feeding lambs, strong. 
Tops for week: Native lambs, $14.00; 
rangers, $13.65; fat ewes, $6.50. Bulks: 
Native lambs, $13.00@13.50; rangers, 
$13.25@13.65; fat ewes, $4.50@6.00; 
choice light feeding lambs, $13.50@ 
13.75; strongweights, $12.75@13.25. 
—---& ~ — 


OMAHA 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultura: 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Aug. 22, 1929. 


CATTLE—The market on fed steers 
and yearlings carried a weak to lower 
undertone all week, with prices tending 
lower, the week’s decline quoted mostly 
25@50c, strictly choice offerings of all 
weights showing the minimum loss. 
She stock closed weak to 25c lower; 
bulls, 50c lower; veals and calves, 
steady to 50c lower. The week’s top 
price of $16.25 was paid for choice 914- 
lb. yearling steers. Choice 842-lb. 
heifers earned $14.50. Veal top at 
close, $14.00. 

HOGS—Bearish influences governed 
the market for hogs this week. While 
comparative receipts show little change, 
outside inquiry has lacked breadth, and 
a lower trend to values resulted. Com- 
pared with a week ago: Butchers and 
light hogs, 15@25c lower, with weighty 
packing sows 25@50c lower. Thurs- 
day’s top, $11.15; packing sows, $8.85 
@9.25; big weights, downward to $8.25; 
stags, $9.00@9.50. 

SHEEP—While liberal receipts have 
featured the lamb trade, only around 
30 per cent of the supply has been suit- 
able for slaughter. Compared with a 
week ago: Fat lambs, 10@25c higher; 
sheep, steady. Thursday’s bulk fat 
range lambs, $12.85@13.00; top, $13.10; 
natives, $12.75@13.00; fed clipped, 


August 24, 1929. 


$12.25@12.60; top fat ewes, 
feeding ewes, $6.00. 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Aug. 22, 1929. 

CATTLE—For two weeks most cat- 
tle prices have been on the down grade, 
native steers, with few exceptions, and 
practically all westerns receiving harsh 
treatment. Compared with one week 
ago: Steers at $16.00 and up sold 
steady; other native steers, 25@75c 
lower, according to finish; western 
steers, 75c@$1.00 lower; lightweight 
choice heifers, steady; other heifers, 
cows and cutters, 25@50c lower; low 
cutters, 25c lower; bulls, steady; veal- 
ers, 25c lower. Tops for week: 1,068- 
Ib. steers, $16.35; 1,000-lb. yearlings, 
$15.50; 562-lb. heifers, $15.00; western 
steers, $12.00; bulks: Native steers, 
$12.00@15.60; western steers, $7.75@ 
10.65; fat heifers, $13.00@14.00; cows, 
$7.50@8.50; low cutters, $5.25@5.75. 

HOGS—Hog prices have been erratic 
during the week, dropping to a new 
low for some time, but staged a rapid 
recovery. Compared with last week: 
Light hogs, steady to 10c lower; 
medium and heavy weights, steady to 
10c higher; packing sows, 15@25c low- 
er; practical top today, $11.60; bulk 
210-lb. down, $11.50@11.55. 

SHEEP—tThe prices on all grades of 
lambs have declined 25c from a week 
ago, with throwout lambs 50c lower. 
Sheep remained steady. Top fat lambs 
to packers today, $12.75; bulk, $12.50@ 
12.75; throwouts, largely $8.00; bulk 
fat ewes, $5.00@6.00. 

eo 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., Aug. 22, 1929. 

CATTLE—Liberal supplies of cattle, 
most of which were grass fat kinds, 
were responsible for a decidedly weak- 
er feeling in the market, and rather 
sharp declines were enforced on prac- 
tically all killing classes. Choice fed 


$6.00; 








BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Write or wire us 








Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 
—— 





Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 














The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 
Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Unien Steck Yards, CHICAGO 


Telephone Yards @184 




















J. W. MURPHY Co. 


Order Buyers 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 


Reference any 


Union Stock Yards 





Omaha Bank 
Omaha, Nebr. 








So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 














E. K. Corrigan 
Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Kari N. Soeder R. G. Symen 
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steers and yearlings were scarce and 
show 15@25c losses, while the less de- 
sirable fat natives are 25@50c lower. 
Most western steers, including fed and 
wintered grassers, are around $1.00 
lower, with extreme cases as much as 
$1.50 under a week ago. Strictly choice 
heavy steers scored $16.25 for the 
week’s top. Most natives sold from 
$13.00@15.75; wintered and fed grass- 
ers, $10.50@12.00; straight grass fat 
kinds, $7.50@10.25. Grain fed she 
stock and cutters closed 25@50c lower, 
and grassy kinds mostly $1.00 off. Bulls 
are 50@75c lower, while vealers are 
$1.00@1.50 under a week ago, with the 
late top at $13.50. 

HOGS—tTrade in hogs was very un- 
even. Sharp declines were registered 
early in the period but were practically 
regained on later days. Final prices 
on medium and heavy butchers are 
around steady, while offerings scaling 
unjer 250 lbs. are weak to 15c lower. 
The late top rested at $11.25 on choice 
170- to 210-lb. weights. Packing grades 
are mostly 25c lower and are selling 
from $9.00 down. 

SHEEP—AIl killing classes of sheep 
and lambs are 25@50c lower, with na- 
tive lambs showing most of the decline. 
The week’s top on range lambs stopped 
at $13.20, and the bulk sold from $12.85 
@13.10. Best natives brought $12.25, 
with others at $11.25@12.00. Most of 
the western ewes cleared from $4.00@ 
5.50, with occasional lots up to $6.25. 


—e——- 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Sioux City, Ia., Aug. 22, 1929. 
CATTLE—Choice fed steers and 
yearlings maintained fully steady 
prices, while lower grades ruled largely 
25c lower, with strictly grass kinds 
occasionally 50c off. Slaughter heifers 
were 25c lower, and other she stock 
25@50c off. Bulls lost 50c, and veals 
held steady. Load lots of choice 940- 
to 1,300-lb. fed steers and long year- 
lings turned at $15.50@16.50. Medium 
to good grades bulked at $12.75@14.50. 
Slaughter heifers topped at $14.40, and 
most beef cows made $7.25@10.25. 
Sausage bulls went at $7.50@8.25 
largely, and veals topped at $14.00. 
HOGS—Butcher hogs suffered un- 
even declines of 15@40c, and packing 
sows were set back 10@15c. Top price 
late was $11.15 for 200-lb. weights, 
while bulk of 160- to 240-lb. averages 
earned $10.65@11.00. Majority of 250- 
to 325-lb. butchers cleared at $9.85@ 
10.50, and packing sows $8.65@9.35. 
SHEEP—After sinking to a new low 
level, fat lambs recovered the loss, and 
late values were strong to 15¢ above 
a week ago, while fat ewes declined 
10@15c. Fat native and range lambs 
sold late at $13.00@138.25; fat ewes, 
largely $5.50@6.25. 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 21, 1929. 

CATTLE—Reflecting outside condi- 
tions, all classes of slaughter cattle 
other than choice grain feds worked 
unevenly 25@50c lower for the week. 
No highly finished fed offerings were 
on offer, inbetween grades turning at 
$13.00@14.00, while ordinary quality 
which marked the grass quota placed 
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bulk of the steers at $9.00@10.50, cows 
at $7.00@8.00 and heifers at $8.50@ 
9.50 or at new low levels for the sea- 
son. Cutters held at $5.50@6.50, bulls 
dropping to $7.75@8.25 for the bulk of 
medium grades, with vealers on a $1.00 
advance mainly from $16.00@16.50. 
HOGS—tThe trend in the hog house 
was toward lower levels throughout, 
prices today averaging 25c under last 
Wednesday, with desirable 200- to 230- 
lb. butchers turning at $10.75@11.00; 
240- to 275-lb. weights, $10.00@10.50; 
heavy offerings, to $9.50. Packing sows 
range from $8.75@9.25; pigs and light 
lights, holding at $11.00. 
SHEEP—Lamb values dropped 25c, 
medium to choice natives going at 
$11.75@12.75, common kinds to $9.00, 
while fat ewes held at $5.00@6.00. 
smetieadlicsince 


ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 22, 1929. 

CATTLE—Scearcity of choice fed 
steers and yearlings resulted in an ac- 
tive and firm market for the few of- 
fered, all other cattle tending lower. 
Medium to good grade steers took a 
25@50c drop, with common southwest 
grassers off 50c@$1.00. Practically all 
she stock sold 25@50c lower, and bulls 
50@75c lower. General quality de- 
teriorated noticeably. Top, $15.50; bulk 
native fed steers and yearlings, $14.00 
@15.00; mixed yearlings, $13.00@14.00; 
western grassers, $8.25@10.25; a few 
best, $10.60 and $10.65; wintered and 
short fed kinds, occasionally $12.00@ 
12.35; most beef cows, $7.00@8.00; cut- 
ters, $5.25@6.50; bulls, $7.00@8.00; top 
veals, $13.75. 

HOGS—Hogs_ recovered somewhat 
late and moved to a top of $11.20 after 
dropping to $11.00 earlier. Packing 
sows sold 25c lower at $8.25@9.00. 

SHEEP—Lambs moved 10@25c or 
more lower for the week; native kinds 
off most. Range lambs sold late at 
$13.00@13.10; natives, mainly $11.50@ 
12.50; top fat ewes, $6.00. 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week Aug. 17, 1929, with compari- 
sons: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 17 : 495,000 360,000 
Previous week .......... 203,000 510,000 304,000 
TEE oS geo anks + homed “a 415,000 327,000 
SES pcdaeeens ts wee 510,000 291,000 
DE deck earns «esas -27T, 504,000 320,000 
ES a nee 321,000 461,000 295,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
i. oS . ee cr 434,000 
CRD POON © 6 65 6a 46568 seins Orcced shud 447,000 
RAE TOPE STORER TIT CTT Tear rete 359, 
ET i oe nr eee 454,000 
a 5 s'6 vis Ha os CURE AN 4d Leste wae eee eS 440. 
SE sO eseuantaeneetateanadass oy eeresaee 420,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs, 


Week ended Aug. 17....162,000 358,000 266,000 


ie ec 80, 
WE cc cccccveccesene 202, 
| PPERTETILELETEC EET. 
BOBE on ccccccccccccccss caeOee 





U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at seven centers during the. 

week ended Friday, August 16, 1929: 





Wk. ended Prev. Cor. wk., 
Aug. 16. week. 1928. 
ree re 100,630 119,066 53,507 
Kansas City, Kan..... 48,826 54,424 39,907 
eee te 31,737 27,088 
rer 62,084 57,329 40,897 
a eer 16,407 20,800 14,554 
eee 24,879 10,370 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 26,482 25,170 14,807 
Indianapolis .......... 15,86 16,833 9,427 
New York City....... 24,007 24,681 23,834 
*Includes East St. Louis, Il. 
a. 
LIVESTOCK BUYER GONE. 
Clyde Everett Maxwell, formerly 


manager of Kennett, Murray, Maxwell 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., passed away on 
August 20. Funeral was held on 
Thursday, August 22, at Buffalo Cre- 
matory Chapel, Buffalo. Surviving him 
are his widow, Elizabeth F., and his 
son, Clyde Everett, Jr. Mr. Maxwell 
had been an operator on the Buffalo 
market for many years and was well 
and favorably known in the industry. 
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WITH-THE-CUSTOMERS-INTERESTSAFHEART 
<x MAY-WE-SERVE-YOU US, 
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Superlative Service 
KENNETT-MURRAY-HOSTETTER, Inc. 


Keith Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


Phones: Garfield 967 and 6408 







































































RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1929. 

















SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1929. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Chicago ..............++. 9,000 22,000 17,000 
- Mees OR cas ceci cece 12,000 10,000 10,000 
OO ee 200 5,500 4,000 
. NEED. Scuses<>s shan setae 12,500 18,000 
ee GF 2. vcsceseses 150 1,000 ‘s+ St, Louis 14.500 4/000 
PD  sisestsctuesadetn 500 4,000 2,500 ae % 4 
ris ’ ” St. Joseph .. 6,000 4,000 
Pn aes sakes 250 4,000 350 Sioux City 7,000 2'200 
ear 50 2,000 Se 3 * aoa 3,000 *800 
Sioux C ‘ bows 150 3,500 200 Oklahoma City .......... 1,400 cee 
ES -- 1,500 = 50,500 Mort Werth ............. 2, 1,100 6,600 
Oklahoma Se 1 600 *:** Milwaukee 4 800 2 400 500 
See EER «+002 22nnn 00s =o 6 MP oDenver ...............-. 900 1300 900 
DT sho cesteswases; a aes 800 sees a RRR i 100 900 1,200 
|g EP EES ee 300 100 1,200 Wichita 800 3,000 400 
OD. . ccs oseses eave 200 400 600 Indianapolis sal : e ri % a - Rares 1,500 "800 1,500 
DR Rete eresespcsers 200 1,100 100 pittsburgh 100 500 200 
Indianapolis ............. 100 2,000 300 Cincinnati 500s, 1,600 
DE: cicccauetseber: dbeee 2,000 300 Buffalo 100 500 "200 
Cincinnati 400 =: 11,000 300 Gieveland ............... 200 1,100 7 
we ES 2 1,000 = 600 Nashville 200.0... 2 ‘600 
—— °° — a a  ~ eepeneeeoiae 300 1,600 = 800 
Nashville ..... ‘ 200 500 1,000 
TOPOMEO 2... ccecccccsecee ssece 200 400 a SGUST 21, 1929 
MONDAY, "AUGUST 19, 1929. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2 29. 
GRRERED cccccccccccccccce 200 5,500 4,000 Chicago .............066. 10,000 21,000 22,000 
Cos Suaceues 1,000 .... Kansas City ... 5,000 7,000 16,000 
Oe 4,000 2,500 Omaha .........ssceeees. 5,000 10,500 8,¢ 
Oy ee 4,000 Be “ey 4,000 11,000 3,000 
I, Sind a Shia pack onde 2,000 Re FU errr 1,2 6,500 5,000 
ET So ucckcceesne 3,500 200 Sioux City ............. 2,5 4,500 1,500 
| SEs 500 5500 St. Pawel .......-.ccseee- 2,300 5,500 2,500 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,100 200 Oklahoma City .......... 1,400 1,000 Wes 
DE ES sce vense sess 700 ee a: ere 3,500 700 1,500 
Milwaukee . ,400 300 Milwaukee 600 1,200 600 
Denver . 2,400 BGOD PWOMVEE oc ecvccccciccccs 700 300 800 
Louisville 1,100 1,400 Louisville A oe 300 900 1,100 
Ca inuweeeent aks 2,400 50; Wichita 700 2,200 300 
Indianapolis ............ 6,400 1,000 Indianapolis ............. 1,000 6,000 1,500 
i, “sss cevece sane 4,500 BUOD PRATER .ncccccccscice 100 2,200 300 
oe a 4,100 2,000 Oincinnati ............. 500 2,200 2,400 
3S ree 7,400 Be GD ocespeswe son cena's 200 1,000 300 
Pe . <i bs, eenebewse 3,700 1,900 Cleveland ............... 500 800 800 
DEED. Se ctesarevicveces 900 Sa 200 600 1,400 
ED -cuphotecnssunesae 900 ED. TD Gok ocdccicsc users 300 900 1,000 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 

Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, August 22, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 


ing pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. E.ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


Hvy. wt. (250-850 Ibs.) med-ch.$10.00@ 10.95 $10.15@11.00 $ 9.50@10.65 $ 9.65@11.00 $ 9.50@10.60 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch. 10.35@11.65 10.50@11.55 10.25@11.15 10.40@11.25 10.00@11.15 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch... 10.85@11.65 11.10@11.60 10.40@11.15 10.50@11.25 11.00@11.15 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 10.35@11.50 10.35@11.55 .00@10.90 10.00@11.15 11.00@11.15 
Packing sows, smooth and rough 8.50@ 9.65 8.75@ 9.40 8.25@ 9.35 8.00@ 9.15 8.50@ 9.50 
Sitr. - (130 Ibs. down) med-ch 9.75@11.25 8.75@10.75 aoe .. 9.25@10.65 10.75@ 11.00 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) 10.10-272 Ib. -11.01-201 Ib. 5 10.41-223 Ib. 9. 72-271 1b. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
Good. 


ON nce cee een eeneesesesee 








BP.TEGIGC.TS «—«_ ac cccccces cescveceee 12.75@16.35 sw cee even 


STEERS (1,300-1, ved LBS.) : 
Choice .. 1 


5.50@ 17.00 15.90@16.75 14.75@16.25 14.50@16.25 14.50@16.35 
12.75@15.75 13.2 


5 
5@15.90 13.00@14.75 12.00@14.50 13.25@ 14.50 





Choice ....ccccccccccccssees «. 15.50@17.00 15.90@16.75 14.75@16.25 14.50@16.25 14.50@16.25 
GOOd .....ceseeees weseeeeees 12.75@15.75 13.25@15.90 13.00@14.75 11.75@14.50 13.25@14.50 
STEERS (950-1, te LBS. J , Be: : 5s 
Choice .. 5@17.00 15.75@16.75 14.75@16.25  14.50@16.25 14.50@16.25 
Good 73@ 15.75 13.00@15.75 13.00@14.75 11.75@14.50 13.00@14.50 





STEERS (800 LBS. UP): “ . 
Medium ........cecceeeceesse+ 10.50@13.00 9.50@13.25 10.75@13.00 8.75@11.75 10.25@13.25 
DER: ccopsebsuhbecesees den 8.00@10.75  7.75@ 9.50 8.00@10.75 6.50@ 8.75 8.25@10.25 

STEERS (FED CALVES AND 

YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS.) : 
CHOICE 2... ccccccccccccccccvces 1D 
Good 1: 


5@18.50 14.50@16.00 14.50@16.25 14.00@16.00 = 75@15. 50 
@15.50 18.00@14.50 13.00@14.50 11.75@14.25 12.25@138.75 





hoor 
~ io 
a 


HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 
CHOICE ....ccccecccccceccceees 14.25@15.25 14.50@15.00 13. 25@14.50 13.50@14.75 13.35@14.50 
GOOd ..cccerccccceccsccesesecs 12. 75@14.25 13. 00@14.50 12.00@13.25 10.75@13.75 11.75@13.35 
Common-med. ......+--+++2--+ 7.50@12.75 7.75@13.00 7.75@12. 00 7.25@11.00 8.00@11.75 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 
oe | ecccccceccccocccccceses 12.00@15.00 12.00@14.50 11.75@14.25 ¥ 50@14.25 12.00@14.75 
10.00@14.50 11.00@13.75 10.25@13.25 9.50@13.50 10.50@13.00 
8.00@13.00 9.00@12.50 8.50@12.00 7.75@10.75 8.75@10.75 





10.75@12.00 10.25@11.25 10.00@11.50 9.50@10.75 9.50@11.75 
8.25@10.75 8.50@10.25 8.00@10.00 7.50@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.50 
6.50@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.50 6.75@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.50 6.75@ 8.25 
Low ty and cutter........ 5.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.75 


BULLS (YEARLINGS EXO.): 
Beef, good-ch. .... . 9.25@11.00 8.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 8.25@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 
Outter-med. .........0e-ee000- 6.75@ 9.25 6.75@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.60 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 


f=) 














Medium-ch. 10.00@13.50 9.00@12.50 9.00@12.50 7.50@11.50 9.00@12.00 
Cull-common 7.50@10.00 6.50@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 7.50 7.50@ 9.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) 
Good-ch ......+.. ° 15.00@17.50 14.25@15.75 12.00@14.00 10.00@13.50 12.00@16.50 
Medium ......... ° 12.00@15.00 11.75@14.25 9.00@12.00 8.00@10.00 9.00@12.00 
Cull-common ++» 8.00@12.00 6.00@11.75 6.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 9.00 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP ‘AND LAMBS: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down)......... 13.00@13.85 12.00@12.90 12.25@13.00 11.75@18.20  .......... 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 11.00@13.00 10.50@12.00 10.50@12.25 . 25@11.7 75 codeaeeaie 
Lambs (all weights).......... 9.00@11.00 8.00@10.50 9.00@10.50 7.50@10.25 .......... 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. 
down) medium-choice........ 8.00@11.15 7.50@10.75 7.50@10.50 8.00@10.75  .......... 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch. 4.75@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.00 awe cen acne 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch... 4.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.75  .......... 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 2.50@ 4.75 2.00@ 5.00 2.00@ 5.00 1.75@ 4.50. ........ 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, 1929. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 








COREE eo 6,500 18,000 
ee 1, 4,500 
EE St cna Wins paamna sae 2, 5,000 
SSS 1,500 10,500 
ee 1,200 5,000 
a ee 2,000 3,500 
Me UL weecnctcscscvcce 2,500 3,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,000 1,000 
Fort Worth .... .. 2,500 1,100 
Milwaukee ... PP, 400 1,500 
ERS 100 1,200 
SY wos seub ised tebe 100 700 
. | SRR err er 100 1,600 
Indianapolis ............. 400 5,000 
fa 100 2,000 
ER 5.03 60d kan see 600 2,600 
RR ree 300 1,500 
Cleveland 200 1,500 
Nashville vt 100 600 
PELE ere Cree ee 100 700 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 23, 1929. 
a PPT ry Cree 1,500 5,000 
i eae 500 6,000 
EE SxS Seer ss ona sae eee 600 800 
Pre eee or 800 6,500 
Gn. sceha sau duneee 500 3,000 
eR era Ts te 800 4,500 
4. Breer aa 1,700 3,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 700 1,200 
. b_ ... eae e 1,200 900 
BE Naess ns sc acse'en 100 500 
EE eine ele & 8 eine cs 5 ace 200 1,200 
OS re 400 6,500 
a Serer sees 1,100 
| SR ere 700 2,900 
ED os sh 54 dads oS ae 300 1,400 
Peo 1€0 1,000 
— —% 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


ae 000 
4,000 
14,000 
3,500 
5,500 
1,500 
1,500 
100 
700 
500 
7,600 
300 
500 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing the number of livestcck slaughtered at 
1929, 


15 centers for the week ended August 17, 
with comparisons: 
CATTLE, 
Week 
ended Prev. 
Aug. 17. week. 


Chicago ..... 18, LOS 
en ONO 8. 536 ve sasee 20,903 
DD Stisebnseedsadond 
Are ere 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 





7 eee re 

Fort Worth .. fe 2 
REE, v0.6 0:00 0.0 5000's 1,390 
Indianapolis (6: ee 
NT Gi dis ain sin yt edo 1,171 
New York & Jersey 7,521 
Oklahoma City .......... 6,169 
CEE, cavusse sew wows 3,642 
SRN 0 40 w 8 us 000005 ses 3,100 

| ee ae er ners 119,722 107,356 1 
HOGS. 


Chicago (fedl. inspect.). 100,630 119,066 
Kansas City 20,41 23,5 
OMIBEE 62 sc cviesecceses 
ee PE ack oes a ok 684 x 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 





















eee 

Fort Worth ’ 

er 10,822 

re oe 13,682 

| SRS eee 9,026 

New York & Jersey City. 34,822 

Oklahoma City ......... 4,745 

oo a 16,743 

DE Wade issdeucerce ss 6,060 ose 
| EE ne 335,552 358,080 233,546 

SHEEP. 

1 BRR er ee ee 53,596 53,453 52,241 

ae 21,237 20,483 21,059 

| GARR ers 36,407 28,554 38,819 

ye ea rrr 15,628 12,655 14,751 

SO eee 24,228 21,263 14,978 

CEN. 2:50:65 0504544 10,8038 9,087 3,454 

i) AAR er 1,031 1,429 1,885 

i Si ceneeecasa 5,574 4,027 8,715 

CS re a 7,256 6,476 6.219 

BRMIMMORONIG oon scecccae 1,765 1,050 1,341 

RS 8,088 5,900 3,955 

New York & Jersey City. 67,700 58,908 59,067 

Oklahoma City ......... 260 416 261 

SEE Wikes45:02500< a 4,184 2,171 1,414 

DEE caus shed aseses aes 4,746 2,763 84x 
ML Sab Viasbkawesecsat 262,503 228,585 223,159 


oe 


PACKAGE DEVELOPMENT. 


In order to service more adequ 


ately 


increasing demands from manufactur- 


ers on its package development de 
ment, the Du Pont Cellophane Com 
announces the addition of W. L. 


part- 
pany 
Hall 


to assist in creating and designing 
packages to help manufacturers market 


their products more successfully. 








1929. 


. Sheep. 
» 20,000 
j ,000 
» 14,000 
) 3,500 
) 5,500 
) 1,500 
) 1,500 
100 
) 700 
) 500 
) 7,600 
) 300 
) 500 
) 1,2 

) 200 
) 1,900 
) 600 
) 500 
) 900 
) 1,000 
D 7,500 
U 2,000 
D 12,000 
» 1,500 
0) 4.000 
0 2,500 
D 1,000 
) 100 
D pele 
0 4,100 
0 100 
U 2,000 
0 500 
D 1,100 
) 300 
1) 400 


TS 


Provisioner 
htered at 
17, 1929, 


Cor. 
week, 

be 1928. 
8 18,924 


3 20,688 
2 17,989 





6 118,062 


16 53.507 
0 16,983 


4 27,960 
p2 16, 082 
7 13,229 
331,591 


[2 9. 

9 = - 35,415 
1 3,671 
de 14,548 
39 eos 


30 233, 3540 


53 =—« 52,241 
83 21,059 
54 38,819 
9 14,751 
63 14,978 


37 3,454 
29 1,885 
27 8,715 


8,955 
08 59,067 
16 261 
71 1,414 
63 sae 





85 223,159 


NT. 
lequately 
1ufactur- 
t depart- 
Sompany 

L. Hall 
lesigning 
s market 
ly. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by 


packers at principal 


centers for the week ended Saturday, Aug. 17, 


1929, with comparisons, are reported to The 

National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co, ........ 7,289 5,003 17,244 

Bwate & OO. ccccccccecs 5,698 4,129 21,875 

Morris & Co. ........... 1,620 2,167 4,672 

Wilson & Co. ........... 3,944 4,023 9,805 

2 oo Prov. Co... 1,000 1,288 ae 

H. Hammond Co. 1,875 2,069 ewes 


Libby, MeNeill & Libby.. 653 


Brennan Packing Co., 6,816 hogs; Independent 


Packing Co., 1,034 


hogs; 
1,264 hogs; 


Boyd, Lunham & Co. 
Western Packing & Provision Co, 


6,183 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 6,195 hogs; others, 


20, 8318 hogs. 














Totals: Cattle, 22,079; calves, 53,596; 
60,489; sheep, 38,686. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co..... 2,989 800 4,001 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 3,151 872 2,486 
Fowler Straub Co... 594 sans cece 
Morris & Co, 1,656 726 «61,093 
Swift & Co. y 1,141 8,893 
Wilson & Co. 3,102 1,247 2,962 
CE sccnwcseaawes 774 49 979 
OGD ess access aes 16,160 4,835 20,414 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. 
Po ge 2 eee ee - 4,318 10,731 
Cadahy Pkg. Co. ........ 3,959 9,334 
ke ree 1,205 5,481 
no ee Se eaec 1,790 3,258 
LB Ser 3,089 7,678 
Re ea 12 ae 
ee OS® Se eee 37 
Mayerowich & Vail 5 
Omaha Pkg. Co. .. ° 48 
3: Mare: See OO, cceces 16 
J. Roth & Sons.......... 49 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co...... 2 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. ........ 275 
eee. Pee, A sc cessces 235 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. ........ 265 
Wise GB GR. ccccsscaes 291 rn 
QUE niece bedsswesesss ee 19,612 
ere ery eee 15,616 56,004 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 





Armour and Co, - 3,023 = 1,121 
Swift & Co. ...... 4,388 1,213 
Morris & Co. 458 
E. Side Pkg. ane 
Amer. Pkg. Co. ... 85 
Heil Pkg. Co. ee ion 
QUNOTS cc ccccsecaces 4,459 1,152 

NE acacaesscnas 15,054 4,029 


ST. JOSEPH. 

















Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Swift & Oo. ...... 2,790 585 10,563 
Armour and Co, .... 1,761 = 5,575 
Morris & Co. ...... 850 57 = «6,291 
OURCPS .cccccccccece 2,910 i 70 = 7,32 
te dcsvsisrintce 8311 1,303 29,754 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,414 150 = 7,380 
Armour and Co, .... 2,171 134 6,710 
Swear GB OO, wccess 1,699 116 = 3,798 
Smith Bros, ........ owe" 4044 63 
ED. wa ctescacsnts 1,513 102 14,719 
TOME ccccvcsoncss 7,797 502 32,670 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Morris and Co, 1,818 1,234 1,801 
Wileon & Co. ...... 2,038 713 ~=-:1,708 
EROS is ones ticvess 116 ° 613 
Total ...... seers 3,972 1,947 4,117 
Not including 250 cattle and 628 hogs 
direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 7 94 2,869 
Dold Pkg. Co. . 330 53 2,229 
F. W. Dold .. 55 — 322 
Dunn-Ostertag . . 73 ‘ eee 
Keefe- Lestourgeon -_ 17 506 ove 
Wichita D. Beef .. 33 sees 
, 0 Pererr ey Terr eT 304 BAT 
Not including 36 cattle and 4,849 ane 
direct. 
DENVER, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & C0... cscs 917 39 = =2,602 
Armour and Co. .... 510 153 «1,614 
Blayney-Murphy .... 430 7 1,595 
GENE cs ccssscccces 503 349 §=1,298 
Gikel” sdeiiceeee 2,360 618 7,100 








hogs, 


Sheep. 
5,109 
5,163 
3,473 
3,800 
3,659 

33 





21,237 


Sheep. 
8,640 
11,301 


10,709 





34,184 


Sheep. 


15,628 


Sheep. 
16,07: 





Sheep. 
3,227 
4.940 
4,011 


Sheep. 
135 
125 
260 

bought 


Sheep. 


32 





1,081 
bought 


Sheep. 
3,751 
5,797 


543 





10,091 


ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 








Armour and Co. .... 2,135 2,554 

ahy Pkg. - cose Saw 935 

Hertz Bros. ........ 169 34 
Swift & Co. ...--- 3,160 3,72 

United Pkg. Co. 22. 1,278 121 

QUREEE ccccccccccccs 12 2 

Total .eccccces «+. 7,878 7,375 
MILWAUKEDP. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,454 2,192 
Swift & Co. ...00. ixeee 4 





3 eees 
124 37 





Armour and = Shai, 1,107 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co...... 19 eek 
GEER. cesecccscaiens 390 336 
y  rreer rer ey . 2,505 3, 672 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Foriegn ...... 1,180 2,480 
Kingan & Co. . 1,363 821 
Apaeer and Co. .... 347 24 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. | 68 
EeOwe Bros. ....6.. 82 


Schussler Pkg. Co... a7 mere e 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 26 <wiea 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 79 7 





Ind. Prov. Co. ae 28 nian 

Maas-Hartman Co. . 21 7 

Art Wabnitz ...... 9 48 
Hoosier Abt. Co. .. 14 i 

Miscellaneous ... 480 93 

WRG: hob 6c cccdcine 458 

ee rer 5,559 3,580 
CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. 

ae rere 96 83 


Ideal Pkg. Co. 





C, A. Freund 84 "26 
a = eee Pe 7 
J. Hilberg & Son .. 120 aka 
Gus. Juengling .... 272 120 


E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 925 315 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 168 73 
Lohrey Pkg. Co. .... 3 cane 


H. H. Meyer P. Co. 
W. G. Rehn & Son.. 


‘119 67 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 4 


J. oo & Son. 181 149 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 19 ‘ 
Vogel & RS awdee 9 5 
J. F. Stegner ...... 235 118 
WOME Vadis aciceeee 691 657 

TORE evsvcicsscece . 2,921 ~ 1,620 


Hogs. 
6,890 
8,187 
4,406 

19,483 





Hogs. 
10,383 


"57 
"124 
10,564 
Hogs. 
20,879 
10,467 
1,784 
"60 
435 
217 
308 
312 
‘iii 
148 
34,727 
Hogs. 
"508 
G7 


2439 
386 
5,756 


‘16, 195 


Not including 196 cattle and 5,348 hogs 


direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 
purchases by markets 
with comparisons: 


Recapitulation of packers’ 
for week ended Aug. 17, 1929, 



























CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prey. 
Aug. 17. week. 
CUIIGED oiee ic ccrcusnce .-. 22,079 18,108 
Kaneas City ......c00. -. 16,160 17,405 
Omaha (incl. calves).... 15,616 11,832 
St. Louis ......... icons 5,054 13,208 
RE c voscscedeeu ss 8,311 9,458 
eo Skee? MOCO COS 7,797 6,631 
Ghidhemer ented 97 3,838 
Wichita ... ° 2,892 
Denver .... 2,279 
St. Paul . 8,627 
Milwaukee 2,026 
Indianapolis ...........+. 5,019 
Cincinnati ....ccccccsecs ° 2,455 
| MINSTER TE Re 111,516 103,868 
HOGS. 
Chicago... 60,489 62,588 
Kansas City” . 20,414 23,550 
Omaha .......- . 56,004 44,358 
Bt. LOuds .ncccccccscc:ce Bapdan 1,322 
BE. JOMOMM 2. ccccccsccce . 29,754 33,231 
Sioux City ............. 32,670 30,146 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,117 227 
Wichita .....cceccesee-. 5,420 6,352 
DMV cccccccccccces ,109 5,971 
St. Paul ...ccccccoccccce 19,488 265,280 
Milwaukee .. 10,089 
Indianapolis 35,325 
Cincinnati 13,369 
Total ......ceeeeeeeeesd20,09L 325,758 
SHEEP. 
inns si Chaeedsenen 53,596 53,453 
Maemeas Clty ..cccccccces 21,237 20,483 
Omaha ....cccccccccee .+. 34,184 27,989 
BE. TaD .ccccccccccses 15,628 12,655 
St. Joweph .....000. : 29,755 23,416 
Sioux City ..... 12,178 9,426 
Oklahoma City . 260 416 
Wihhta .cccccccccccccces 1,081 1,429 
TOE svc ccccacecccsceces 10,091 10,250 
BE. POG .cccccece sebawe'’s 6,595 5,554 
Milwaukee .....cscccccee 2,816 1,510 
Indianapolis .......... -+. 9,798 8,453 
Cimeinnati ..ccccccccscce 9,716 10,198 
(| ee ee eT + -206,885 185,232 
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Sheep. 
2,632 
3,961 

2 


6,595 


Sheep. 
2,204 
240 


26 


"346 
2,816 


Sheep. 
5,148 
1,652 

51 
1,491 





“9, 798 
Sheep. 
“449 


DAs 
_ 


“138 





bought 


Cor. 
week, 
1928. 
18,924 
16,127 
13,861 
14,155 
9,825 
6,899 
4,372 
1,927 
9,222 
2,842 
5,651 
1,867 


105,672 


63,400 


12,499 

2,412 
29,604 
14,189 


291,657 


52,241 





167,433 


49 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 











RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon,, Aug. 5.....17,825 1,902 30,352 14,994 
Tues., Aug. 6.... 7,548 1,772 17,494 18,450 
Wed., Aug. 7.... 9,428 1,969 18, 12,238 
Thur., Aug. 8.... 5,974 2,298 22,218 14,361 
Fri., Aug. 9...... 1,662 1,003 17,167 8,300 
Sat., Aug. 10..... 300 200 5,500 4,000 
This week ...... 42,737 9,144 111,626 72,343 
Previous week 36,184 7, 121,955 73,365 
Year ago ....... ,371 11,621 80,921 75,341 
Two years ago...59,664 11,486 132,764 177,444 


Total receipts for month and year to Aug. 17, 
with comparisons: 
































Aug. —— Year 

1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
Cattle . 85,485 95,798 1,379,232 1,470,502 
Calves - 19,963 27,278 462,883 516,808 
Hogs 266.975 224,845 5,090,988 5,692,729 
Sheep .-171,554 178,255 2,168,463 2,140,146 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Aug. 4,441 17 6,435 2,621 
Tues., Aug. 2,056 52 2,492 55 
Wed., Aug. vee Seta 79 2,650 3,561 
Thurs., Aug. 8... 1,510 81 1,665 3,896 
Fri., Aug. 9..... 842 1 3,314 6,478 

Sat., Aug. 10.... 100 ; 7 s 
This week ...... 11,667 180 = 17,25 18,011 
Previous week ..10,017 149 «622,170 = 16,626 
Year ago ....... 11,562 24 24 416 18,015 
Two years ago....17,939 350 37,040 19,490 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Aug. 17.$14.85 7 90 $5.75 $13.10 
Previous week ...... 14.95 10.85 5.75 13.35 
SOE a vecandaccseget 15.10 11.80 6.25 14.50 
WE ctheedacanne<es 11.85 9.00 6.05 14.25 
BD n60. cndvcedcases 9.65 11.60 6.50 18.75 
SD bcpase scent ene< 12.40 13.25 7.00 14.90 
WOZE  wcccccccccvccce 9.70 9.20 7.10 18.45 
Av., 1924-1928.....$11.75 $10.95 $ 6.60 $14.15 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Aug. oe 369 54,332 
Previous week ....... : 99,785 56,739 
TO assessing caeeees ecoees 36 505 57,32 
PE e.ccienwess errr re 95,724 57,954 
WORSE .ccccccccccvccscccoces 0,208 81,446 59,232 
BE cwievcidousenda énewede .746 80,272 61,403 
BO Sb cid icntcendeteeces 119,149 52,991 





*Saturday, Aug. 17, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 








No. Avg. Prices—— 

rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Aug. 17.111,600 256 $12.25 $10.90 
Previous week ....... 12 255 12.15 10.85 
rere 245 13.00 11.80 
EGES oc cccccssvesdes 256 11.10 9.00 
BD ovo patsnesseceean 272 13.85 11.60 
Ore eo -eeA0l, 624 246 14.30) = 13.25 
BOBS. .crcccccccsecs -+ 151,087 243 10.20 9. 20 
S-yr. av., 1924-1928.114,700 252 $12.50 $10.95 


< *Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Aug. 16, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended Aug. - NVeecceee btCCeeRECes - 100,630 
Previous Week ...cccccccccccccccscercccves 119,066 
Year agoO ...ecee PPUTTU CTU eT . 53,507 
DEE ee essen sseseresbccnescencécccesesacat 101,000 
WQZB  cccccccccccccccscccceccscocccces eeccee 96,900 
B Sid Caner savcnste didaten 9 Che Cauetaeine dé 77,400 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Aug. 22, 1929, were as follows: 








Wk. ended Prey. 

Aug. 22. week, 

Packers’ purchases .........-. 71,172 59,634 
Direct to packers ............ 30,499 27,268 
Shippers’ purchases ....... 22,843 18,986 
Total supplies ....... oceccecke 105,888 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 








REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The Western Refrigerator Line Co. 
has been incorporated at San Francisco, 
Calif., for transporting perishable com- 
modities in fast freight service. It is 
stated that 500 standard-type refrig- 
erator cars are being built at cost of 
$1,500,000. 

Contracts have been let by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad for erecting a 
$50,000 ice house and icing dock at 
Ordway, Colo. 

Fulton Markets, Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn., plan the construction of 2-story 
cold storage plant on West Main st., 
te cost about $40,000. 

E. S. Wilhite, ice plant owner at 
Belton, Mo., is erecting a new cold stor- 
age plant there. 

The General Storage Co. has been 
incorporated at 328 Market st., Camden, 
N. J., by J. P. Murray, 4813 Springfield, 
ave., Philadelphia; Thos. J. Caufield, 
Narberth, Pa., and Henry C. Polk, Glen- 
side, Pa. 

The new fish freezing plant of the 
New Jersey Ice & Cold Storage Corp. 
at Brant Beach, N. J., now under con- 
struction, will be one of the largest in 
the vicinity when completed. 

Plans are being prepared by the 
Northwestern Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., for remodeling the 
present 5-story cold storage plant. 

Considerable new equipment has been 
installed in the plant of the Arctic Fish 
& Cold Storage Co., Wittenberg, Wis. 

Private plans are being prepared by 
Seminole Ice Co., Miami, Fla., for erect- 
ing $20,000 cold storage and ice plant, 
construction to begin early in Sep- 
tember. 

Sarasota Terminal Docks, Inc., incor- 
ported at Sarasota, Fla. will erect 
$500,000 cold storage plant on harbor 
site. 

Site has been acquired at Marble 
Falls, Tex., by Cal Gray of Brady, Tex., 
on which he will erect a cold storage 
plant, to include meat market. 

Tobias & Sons Cold Storage Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated at Chipley, Fila., 
by Frank Tobias. 

The Sandiford Fish & Shrimp Pack- 
ing Co., Fort Pierce, Fla., is consider- 
ing erecting a large fish cold storage 
plant in the near future. 

Southern United Ice Co., McComb, 
Miss., is planning extensive improve- 
ments to increase storage capacity of 
its plant by about one-third. 


——_o—_—_ 
PACKAGING FROZEN FRUITS. 


Frozen fresh fruits—strawberries, 
raspberries, loganberries, blackberries, 
cherries, etc.—now are being put up 
in small containers for distribution to 
consumers. And the retail meat store, 
with its facilities for holding this mer- 
chandise under refrigeration, is in an 
excellent position to add to its turnover 
by handling them, particularly when 
they are out of season. 

Frozen fresh fruit is not a new de- 
velopment. For many years it has 
been prepared and sold to bakers, ice 
cream manufacturers and others. Its 
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advantages lie in the fact that when 
frozen it will keep indefinitely in the 
proper temperature and that it pos- 
sesses all of the aroma, flavor and 
deliciousness of the unfrozen product. 

And, some claim, in many cases it 
is better than fresh unfrozen fruit. 
This is particularly true of unfrozen 
fruit that has been shipped a consid- 
erable distance. The latter, in many 
instances, must be picked green before 
the natural fruit flavors have devel- 
oped, while fruit to be frozen is picked 
when it is thoroughly ripe and when 
the fruit sugar and the full flavor have 
developed. 

The method of preparing fruit in 
this manner is simple. It is washed, 
placed in a container, cane sugar or 
dextrose added, and the container 
placed in a sharp freezer with a tem- 
perature of about 6 degs. F. When 
frozen the fruit is transferred to a 
holding cooler and kept in a tempera- 
ture of 15 degs. F. until shipped. 

Frozen strawberries have been par- 
ticularly popular during the past win- 
ter, and the demand for them, it is 
expected, will continue to increase as 
more and more people learn of their 











ARMOUR’S FROZEN STRAWBERRIES. 


deliciousness. When used within 12 
to 24 hours after defrosting, they are 
the equal in all respects to the fresh 
unfrosted fruit, it is claimed. 
Another detail that is helping to in- 
crease the demand for fruits put up 
in this manner is the attractive pack- 
ages being used. While some packers 
are using metal and fiber containers 
of one kind or another, the popular 
package seems to be the Kleen Kup, 
in 1-lb. and 1%-lb. sizes, manufactured 
by the Mono Service Co., Newark, N. J. 
Armour and Company are using a 


package of this type, as is also Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, for frozen strawber- 
ries. Formerly the fruit was frozen 
in barrels or casks and stored until 
ready to ship. The fruit was then 
defrosted sufficiently to permit it to 
be transferred to the consumer package 
and again frozen. Now, however, the 
fruit is packed and frozen in the 
package. 
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INTELLIGENT MEAT INSPECTION. 

U. S. government inspectors super- 
vise the slaughter of about 250,000 ani- 
mals and the preparation of about 
30,000,000 lbs. of meat daily, according 
to Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, in 
the course of an address to the “key 
men” of the federal inspection service. 

The meeting of these men was held 
in Chicago early in July and was the 
first of its kind in four years. It was 
the occasion for commending good 
service on the one hand and pointing 
out means for promoting efficiency and 
economy on the other. 

From an intimate personal knowl- 
edge of the work, Doctor Mohler re- 
ferred to the inspector’s responsibility 
for rejecting unfit meat without wast- 
ing or mutilating sound portions. 
These remarks applied particularly to 
tongues, livers, and other animal parts 
which are cut by inspectors in a search 
for suspected abnormal conditions. 
Thorough inspection without causing 
unnecessary waste was emphasized. 

Dr. Mohler directed that inspectors 
in charge become acquainted with local 
officials having supervision of health 
and food-control work. “One of the 
duties and courtesies of assuming 
charge,” he stated, “should be to call 
upon the high officials of local health 
and food control for the purpose of be- 
coming acquainted and _ establishing 
official relations.” Also he urged cor- 
dial cooperation with state, county, and 
municipal veterinary officials and with 
U. S. Department of Agriculture em- 
ployees engaged in animal-disease con- 
trol or related work in the locality. 

He advised veterinarians engaged in 
the federal meat inspection service to 
keep abreast of professional knowledge 
relating to their duties, and encouraged 
meat inspection employees to familiar- 
ize themselves with packinghouse oper- 
ations and the various forms of in- 
spection conducted in different parts of 
the plants. 


GARLIC AND ONION POWDER. 

An important improvement in the 
handling of flavorings came with the 
perfection of a dehydration method by 
the California Vegetable Products Co. 
which permitted the removal of water 
from any vegetable without the loss of 
the vitamins and mineral salts. Last 
year food manufacturers used over two 
million pounds of garlic and onion 
dehydrated by this improved method, 
and this year indications point to the 
use of between three and four million 
pounds of these flavorings. 
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PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 


AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 
Ammonia or Carbon 


dioxide systems of 
refrigeration 


Write for Bulletins 
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Only Good Insulation Can Be Economical 


A good insulation job can be reduced to rather 
simple elements—intelligent planning, good 
material and competent, honest workmanship. 
Failure in any of these is costly. 


And to make sure that good materials are used 
on your job, specify the famous Eldorado 


CORK INSULATION CO., Inc. 


154 Nassau St., New York 


Hagerstown, Md. 




















This increase in the use of powdered 
garlic and onion is said to due to 
the advantages which this form offers. 
This new dehydration method uses a 
system of low moist heat concentration 
which shrinks and seals each cell gradu- 
ally, thus intensifying the aromatic 
volatile oils. Another feature of this 
exclusive process is that the garlic and 
onion is not dehydrated in the presence 
of oxygen, and consequently the valu- 
able vitamins and mineral salts are not 
lost or altered. 

The advantages in handling garlic 
and onion in powdered form over the 
old way are appealing to more manu- 
facturers every year. They find it an 
economy to eliminate the time and ex- 
pense of preparing, grinding and stor- 
ing onions and garlic. These vegetable 
powders save much in shrinkage, spoil- 
age, storage and shipping costs, since 
the manufacturer pays only for concen- 
trated flavor. 

The Salinas Valley in California is 
the largest producing area of garlic 
and onions in the United States. The 
finest types come from this district and 
it is here that the specially-selected 
product is grown and harvested. No 
time is lost in getting the freshly har- 
vested vegetables to the dehydrating 
plant, and in a few hours after the loads 
arrive they are converted into powder 
and sealed cans ready for shipment as 
directed by the purchaser. 

Extensive laboratory tests and the 
experience of leading manufacturers 
over a period of years have proven that 
these onion and garlic powders are uni- 
form in both color and strength. This 
is an important advantage, especially to 


tamale and sausage manufacturers, 
where the garlic and onion flavor is an 
essential part of the product. These 
powders, being highly concentrated, 
quickly and evenly penetrate the prod- 
uct, producing a smeoth, rich flavor 
that is highly desirable. 

The California Vegetable Products 
Co. has been obliged to double its de- 
hydration facilities, owing to the growth 
in demand for these products. The 
company predicts that this year will 
see a shortage of garlic and onion 
crops, and is advising its customers to 
indicate their requirements well in 
advance of actual needs. 


eee 


CONTINENTAL CAN IN MIDWEST. 

Further expansion of the facilities of 
Continental Can Co., Inc., in the South- 
west has been made through the acqui- 
sition of the assets and business of the 
Gille Manufacturing Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo., manufacturers of tin con- 
tainers for lard, oil, coffee and other 
miscellaneous products since 1899. The 
rapid development of this section of the 
country, serving principal meat packers 
and other major industries, has resulted 
in a steady growth in business of the 
acquired company. In 1927 the com- 
pany doubled its facilities to take care 
of increased volume. The property 
includes a large modern plant located 
in the center of Kansas City, with 
ample railroad facilities. 

This unit will form an important link 
in Continental Can Company’s chain 
from coast to coast, as the company 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE a a 


New York—Chicago—San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Special Traveling Representative for Southern States, 
address Hagerstown Office. 









When Armour & Company 
built this plant at Havana, Cuba, Jamison 
Doors were installed. Every passing year adds 
further proof that the choice was a wise one. 
Our catalog shows why. Gladly sent on request. 
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has heretofore had no plants between 
Chicago and Denver. Harry S. Gille 
has been appointed business manager 
of the plant and other members of the 
Gille organization continue with Con- 
tinental in the same positions as here- 


tofore. 
$= 


FOOD PRESERVATION CAMPAIGN. 
A national food preservation pro- 
gram to educate the public to a proper 
appreciation of scientific food preserva- 
tion soon will be undertaken by the 
National Association of Ice Industries, 
the Refrigeration Manufacturers’ 
Council, the National Refrigerator 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Refrigerating Machinery Association. 
Also cooperating in the movement, to 
be begun in September, 1929, will be 
public health agencies and other in- 
dustries interested in the subject. 

The fundamental purpose of the 
campaign will be to impress on food 
consumers four major ideas: The 
causes of food decay and bacteria 
growth; the relationship between food 
spoilage and health; the vital need for 
proper all-year refrigeration, and to 
establish in the public mind a perish- 
able food temperature of 50 degs. F. or 
less. 

National and local advertising and 
promotion will be used, with the Na- 
tional Food Preservation Council as 
the governing body. Almost every 
avenue of advertising and promotion 
will be employed to focus attention in 
all sections of the country on the rela- 
tion of health and economy to proper 
refrigeration. 
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Personal Attention 


Cash Provisions -Beef -Etc 
Future Provisions - Grain 8 Cotton 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 
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F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 


Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 























H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
Le 








JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 


407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 


Cable Address: “Jonburns” 
Codes: Cross, are (Ry (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (6th Ed.) 
Rep., Wynan' l Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 
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H. ©. GARDNER F, A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 
1134 Marquette Bidg. 
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WS fake & Company, Sas 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. Al! Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 














F. S. STRITE 


Consulting Refrigerating Engineer 
Plans —Specifications 
1819 BROADWAY...NEW YORK CITY 























G. H. LYALL 


BROKER 
Tallow — Grease — Oils 


Offerings Solicited 


137 STATE 8ST. BOSTON, MASS. 

















526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Cold Storage Installation W. P. Battle & Co. 
All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction Cotton Seed Products 
Glenwood tang an St., a Pa. Memphis ee ee Tenn. 
































Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


Bie G.cJAMiES COMPANY 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Offices 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Drovers and Mechanics | 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 








Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano | 





We trade in Domestic, 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
American products on 
brokerage basis. 


Bank Building, | 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers | 
located all over the United | 
States and Canada. Offerings | 
telegraphed promptly on re- | 
ceipt of inquiries. 


Canadian, European, 
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Samuel Slotkin, president, Hygrade 
Food Products Co., New York City, 
spent last Friday and Saturday in the 
city. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 27,464 cattle, 6,073 calves, 
62,623 hogs and 51,611 sheep. 


Henry Fischer of Louisville is en- 
joying a summer tour of Europe, and 
sends THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER a 
greeting from Edinburgh, Scotland. 
First time we knew Henry liked Scotch! 


George E. Remus, assistant to R. E. 
Chapman of the American Provisions 
Export Corp., Chicago, is honeymoon- 
ing at present in parts unknown, fol- 
lowing his marriage on August 10 to 
Miss Agnes Dailey, a Chicago girl. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Aug. 17, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 
Cured meats, Ibs...19,458,000 21,025,000 21,622,000 


Fresh meats, lbs. .30,463,000 30,314,000 29,049,000 
Lard, Ibs. ........ 5,869,000 5,363,000 5,739,000 


J. J. Luening. former general man- 
ager of packing plants at Oklahoma 
City and St. Paul, and a well-known 
packinghouse executive, is now with 
the Superior Packing Co., Chicago, in 
an executive capacity in the buying and 
sales end. 


Robert Burrows of J. C. Wood & Co., 
Chicago, brokers, was master of cere- 
monies at a golf tournament held last 
Wednesday at the Sunset Ridge Coun- 
try Club. A number of Chicago pack- 
ers participated, including Sven Lund 
and Harry Mulberry, Swift & Com- 
pany; C. H. Romeiser, Wilson & Co.; 
E. O. Brickman, president, Illinois Meat 
Co.; W. R. English and R. C. Johnson, 
Cudahy Packing Co.; John G. Agar, Jr., 
secretary, Agar Packing & Provision 
Co.; A. E. Hayes, vice-president and 
treasurer, Hately Bros. Co.; and G. W. 
Martin, Chicago manager for John 
Morrell & Co. In the award of prizes 
Mr. Lund took the silver pitcher for 
blind bogy, John Agar the prize for the 
longest drive, and Mr. Brickman the 
prize for the shortest drive—ten feet. 
After the tournament an excellent din- 
ner was served at the country club. 


cee ene 
WELCH JOINS METZGER CO. 


George S. Welch, formerly head cat- 
tle buyer for the Western Meat Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., and a prominent 
Western livestock man, has become as- 
sociated with the recently-formed Metz- 
ger Packing Co.. of San Francisco. 
Prior to that time Mr. Welch was with 
a leading packer for over thirty years. 
In his new capacity he is associated 
with D. J. Metzger of Red Bluff, Calif., 
founder of the company, and Charles 
J. Hooper, formerly president of the 
Western Meat Co. and now general 
manager of the Metzger organization. 


Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 
gains. 
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In the Good Old Days 


Under this heading will appear 
from time to time items about and 
reminiscences of veterans of the 
meat packing industry. Contribu- 
tions from “Old Timers” are _ in- 
vited. 




















OLDEST PACKER VETERAN. 

The distinction both of being the old- 
est living ex-employee of Armour and 
Company, and of having spent a full 
third of a century in the meat packing 
industry, is claimed by William Lynch 
of Chicago, who celebrated his hun- 
dredth birthday recently. 

During his thirty-three years of 
service with Armour and Company, Mr. 
Lynch saw many changes take place in 
the meat industry. Born in County 
Cork, Ireland, in 1829, he came to Amer- 
ica in June of 1863, in the midst of 
the Civil War. 

Going to Cincinnati, he took service 
on the Ohio River steamboats carrying 











WILLIAM LYNCH. 


supplies to the Union army under the 
escort of gunboats. After the war he 
went to Waukegan, IIl., became a citi- 
zen of the United States in 1869 and 
cast his first presidential ballot for 
General U. S. Grant. 

It was in April, 1876, after moving 
to Chicago and going through the great 
fire, that Mr. Lynch first became asso- 
ciated with Armour and Company, be- 
ing hired as a laborer by Frank’ Mc- 
Clary. 

Michael Cudahy, first president of 
the Cudahy Packing Co., and one of 
the founders of the meat packing in- 
dustry, had just become a partner in 
the company, and was in charge of 
plant operations. P. D. Armour, found- 
er of Armour and Company, at that 
time was actively engaged in building 
up the business from its then com- 
paratively small size. 

At the time Mr. Lynch joined the 
Armour organization, the business was 
conducted in several small buildings. 





The output was principally pork in 
those days, hogs being killed only in 
the winter time because of a lack of 
refrigeration facilities. Cattle killing 
operations were next to nothing— 
sometimes ten head a week and some- 
times even less. 

There was little division of labor in 
the seventies, and the duties of Mr. 
Lynch varied in accordance with the 
demand for help in different depart- 
ments. A good day’s capacity at that 
time was 1,800 hogs, whereas the ca- 
pacity of the present killing depart- 
ment is 10,000 hogs per day. 

_ Mr. Lynch retired from active serv- 
ice with Armour and Company in 1909. 
His son, William Lynch, Jr., is follow- 
ing his father’s footsteps, and is now 
employed in the cattle killing depart- 
ment. 

~——~fo— 

MEAT AND ALLIED TARIFFS. 

A duty of 6c per pound on dark blood 
albumen and 12c per pound on light 
blood albumen has been included in the 
Senate finance committee’s draft of the 
tariff bill. This item did not appear in 
the House bill. 

The Senate committee bill raises the 
tariff on live poultry to 8c per pound 
from 6c in the house bill and 3c under 
the existing law. Dressed poultry was 
raised to 10c per pound from 6c in the 
present law and 8c as proposed in the 
House bill. 

The rate on cheese was placed at 8c, 
an increase from 5c in the present law 
and 7c in the House bill. Butter re- 
mains at the 14c figure of the House 
bill. 

The tariffs on wheat, corn and buck- 
wheat remain the same as in the House 
bill, but the duty on oats was raised 
from 15c to 16¢ a bushel. 

a 

SAUSAGE MAKERS COMBINE. 

The Chicago Sausage Co., 2910 North 
Armitage st., Chicago, with its branch 
at 211 N. Green st., is being consoli- 
dated with the Milwaukee Sausage Co., 
Inc., 812 W. Lake st., Chicago, under 
the name of the Richter Sausage Co. 
The new firm will be incorporated with 
initial capital of $250,000, it is an- 
nounced, and Bruno Richter, president 
of the Chicago Sausage Co., in all prob- 
ability will head the consolidation. A 
site has been purchased at Ohio and 
Peoria sts. and Milwaukee ave., and 
plans are being drawn up for erecting 
a new $250,000 sausage plant. 

el 


NEVADA MEAT INSPECTION LAW. 

The new beef inspection law for Ne- 
vada will go into effect immediately, 
according to W. A. Richardson, state 
inspector for the Board of Stock Com- 
missioners of the state. The law re- 
quires either a state or federal inspec- 
tion brand on all beef sold in quar- 
ters or larger cuts in Nevada, violation 
being classed as a felony, with both 
buyer and seller equally liable. The 
brand must also appear on hides sold 
within the state. 
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CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Aug. 22 


Regular Hams. 











DED copcpeesssndensuntusd 22% 22% 
EEE. sesesaseessenvcsses 22% 21% 
BOGS coscescevccesensoce 21% 21% 
SEE > pncesaxdacscons>se> 20% 20% 
eye 19 20 
MUD abovKisoecescaurves 18% 20 
BOBS TOMBS. occ ccsscvcces 21% 
eT 18% 
8S. P. Boiling Hams. 
H. Run Select 
BORD oc ccccsssencccsioves 20 20% 
SPMD cersonsubieasnavsnd 20 20% 
BPE suse csenccesscsecde 20 20% 
Skinned Hams. 
Green. 8. P. 
BODE woccccccceseccccecs 21 22% 
20% 22 
21% 
2014 
19% 
18 
17% 
17 
16% 
8. P. 
14% 
13% 
12% 
12% 
12% 
Cured 
21% 
20 
18 
16% 
16% 
16 
“square Cut and Seedless. 
D. 8. Bellies. 
Clear. Rib 
DEED .cccdceesesedoesous 15 
BD cescsscccsscesesess 14% 
DEED. go0cesecstscgbesesa 14% 14% 
DEE. odcceesandsenwesnes 14% 14% 
BBB 2c ccccccscccccccces 14% 14% 
BD coccsecnsencucecses 14% 14% 
BED ccccccccesévccscces 144% 14% 
BOBO nccccccccccvcccsces 14 14 
D. 8S. Fat Backs 
BBD ciccccccccccccccccescceccccccscescoss 10 
EE  casesceenascscnvccernsensensasgeeseus 10% 
EEE cbcecsidcsncechbscocsvssoessessecess 10% 
DE nocd 0s0000screecceconeseseseesovces 11 
BED coccscccatesecsacccsenceccscesecceces 11% 
WB-BD  .cioccccccccccccccccccscccccccescccese 12% 
EEE. gpaceschadsencocdshinodsncatannceeées 13% 
D. S. Rough Ribs 
GBBD cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccccccce 13% 
SEED suseuscnsuessudsbeunencsecebesoeuspes 13 
SD cnceccccedcccncacenececcacesccesccees 12% 
TODD cccccccccsccccccscccccccccccccecceces 12% 
Other D. 8. Meats. 
Extra short clears 35-45 14 
Extra short ribs. 35-45 14 
Regular plates 6-8 11% 
Clear plates ... - 46 9% 
Fowl Watts... ccccccccccscces 8% 





FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1929. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
— . -12.05 12.15 12.05 12.15ax 
Oct. -12.17% 12.25—= 12.17% 12.25=ax 
Dec. 12.22% 12.30= 12.22% 12.30=b 
Jan. .. 7112.65 eres soce 12.65 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..14.55 14.62% 14.55 14.62% 
Oct. ...14.65 14.70 14.65 14.6744—ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
ere See swe 12.95n 
BE. aeclcess 660s eece 13.12%4n 

MONDAY, AUGUST 19, 1929. 

LARD— 
Sept. ..12.10 12.10 12.05 12.05 
Oct. ...12.22% 12. 22% 12.15 12.17%ax 
Dec, ...12.22% 12.22% 12.20 12.22% 
JOB. 200 cove ome esce 12.55ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..14.55 14.55 14.50 14.50ax 
Oct. ...14.67% 14.67% 14.60 14.60 
SHORT RIBS— 

Sept. 2. csve 12.95n 
~ er ee Betis Leos 13.121%4n 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1929. 

LARD— 

Sept. ..11.90-87% 11.97% 11.87% 11.97% 
Oct. .11.9744-12.00 12.07% 11.97% 12.07%b 
Dec. ...12.00-02% 12.12% 12. 12.12%b 
Jan. ...12.42% 12.45 12.42% 12.45 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept. ..14.37% 14.40 14.30 14.40b 
Oct. ...14.55 14.55 14.47% 14.50ax 
SHORT RIBS— 

Sept. ...... oe me eile 12.95n 
Oct. ...13.12% 13.12% 13.12% 13.12% 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1929. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..11.92% 


11.97% 11.92% 11.92% 
Oct. ...12.05 12.10 12. 02% 12.02% 
Dec, ...12.10 12.15 12.1 12.10 
FOR, ccc v005 S00 ° 12.45ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..14.30 14.40 14.30 14.37% 
Oct. ...14.50 14.50 14.32% 14.45 
SHORT RIBS— 
Sept. ..12.95 12.95 12.95 12.95 
Oct. ...18.12% 13.12% 13.12% 13.12% 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, 1929. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..11.95 


12.00 11.95 12.00 
Oct. ....12.07% 12.12% 12.07% 12.10= 
Dec, ...12.10 12.15 12.10 = 15b 
Jan, ....12.50 12.50 12.47% 2.50b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ...14.35 14.35 14.35 14.35 
Oct. ...14.45 14.45 14.45 14.45 
SHORT RIBS— 
SET esse asses 12.75ax 
Oct. ...12.87% 12.87% 2.871% 12.87% 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 23, 1929. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..12.07%4-10 12.15 12.07% 12.15ax 
Oct . 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25b 
Dec. ...12.27% 12.32% 12.25 12.30 
Jan 12.60 12.60 12.60 12.60 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..14.40 14.40 14.37% 14.37% 
Oct ....14.50 14.50 14.47% 14.50ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
Sept. ..12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 
Oct. ...12.90 12.90 12.90 12.90 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom.; = split. 
oo 


WHAT PACKER PAID FARMERS. 
Payments totaling $3,165,000,000 
have been made in cash to American 
farmers by a single packer—Armour 
and Company—since its reorganization 
in 1923, it was announced recently. 
The payments were made for livestock, 
poultry, eggs and cream. This repre- 
sents an average cash return of $527,- 
000,000 to producers of livestock in 
each of the six years since the reor- 
ganization, or 4.4 per cent of the an- 
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Beef. 
Week ended, 
Aug. 21, 1929. —" wk. 1928. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1. 2. . -— = Se 
Rib roast, hvy. end.85 30 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, lt. end.. = 35 20 45 385 20 
Chuck roast ........ 27 21 380 2 18 
Steaks, round ...... 50 40 60 50 25 
Steaks, sirl. 1st cut.50 40 28 60 45 22 
Steaks, - 60 45 29 7 45 20 
Steaks, flank . 28 2 18 #2 2 18 
Beef stew, chuck... 127 22 17 2 20 15 
Corned briskets, 

DOMES oc cisicccs $2 28 18 28 2% 18 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 10 20 18 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 

Lamb. 

Good. Com Good. Com. 
mae sieneae 35 33 40 80 
—— re 34 42 80 
"HGTD ocvcnsscccscive 22 15 25 15 
Cheee, shoulder ..... 25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin...50 25 60 25 

Mutton. 
nd vevecccccceccccs 26 ° 
BOW .cccccccccccccs 4 e0 10 ° 
Shoulders ecccccccces ° 16 
Chops, rib and loin. 3S . 35 a 

Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 33 @35 36 @38 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 31 @33 32 35 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 28 @30 30 32 
Loins, 14 and over...... 24 @25 24 @26 
PPT ee @35 40 

Shoulders .......+++++++- 20 @22 25 

Tt acpneneceseucd vende 25 @27 @30 

hoa osesetons cvcere 16 @I1T @l7j 
ob sseeceevececsece 12 14 
Leaf "besa; BAW. co ccccessee 14 12% 
Veal. 
Hindquarters .......++++ 35 or 35 on 
Forequarters ........+++. 24 26 24 28 
TABS .ccccccccccccccccees 35 @38 35 @40 
BOOSts 2. cccccccccccccce 16 @22 16 @22 
Bowers .ccccccccccvees 20 @22 18 22 
1 AES ee @50 50 
Rib and loin chops....... @40 @50 
Butchers’ Offal 
BORE scccccccccvecece coos 4 @ 5% 
Dhow fat ...ccccsccccccce 2% 8 
Bone, per 100 Ibs 
Calf skins .....eseeeeess 18 22 
ade esevsennesesoscce 16 21 
Deacons .....secececcseee 12 12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
eae 4 less than 25 bbl. lots, 
f.o.b. New York: 

Dbl. ref. GFAN...cccccccccccceses 5% 5% 

Small crystals ...ceeececeseceeee 1% 

Medium crystals ........seseeee0s 7% 

Large crystals .....secseeeseeees 8 

Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate = —_.. . 3% 35% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. ae. a 3 

Dbl. refd. QFan. .ccccccccccccecs -- 5% 5% 

Small crystals ......seeeeeeceees 1% 

Medium crystals ........ eposvesce 7% 

Large crystals ....ccccccccsccsece 8 

Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of a. . 38% 8% 
Boric acid, Preece pwd., bbis..... 8% 8% 

Crystals to powdered, in hls. »» & 

5-ton lots OF MOFe.........eeee- 9% 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton ‘lots. - 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis.. 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbis... 5 4% 


It— 
a car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 
MEIKE ccc cc cccccccccccccccccccccecs 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 93 
DUK .cccccvcccccccccccccccccccccee cove 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago. «sees 8.00 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 


BOARD ccccccccccccccccccsccce bcawee 3.89 
Second sugar, 90 basis........ gsiosive one 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ g 88 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%) 5.50 


Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 


f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @5.00 
Packers curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....... ° @4.90 








nual value of farm production of every 
sort. 

The company in six years has paid 
$1,218,593,000 for cattle to be converted 
into meat and meat products; $1,125,- 
983,000 for hogs; $227,155,000 for 
sheep; $115,574,000 for calves and 
$477,757,000 for poultry, eggs and 
cream. 
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Hind quarters, choice 
Fore quarters, choice . 


Steer short loins, Nu. 1.. 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 
Steer loin ends (hips).. 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... 








Beef es = oy 0. 3. 1. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.) 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. are. . 


Country _ sausage, fresh in 1 


Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. 
Country style sausage, smoked........ 
Frankfaurts = sheep i wg Seaveee gue 

nkfurts in ~~ —_ Maciencre sess 
Bologna in beef — Pe 
Bologna in cloth, bung, ho - TOS : 
Bologna in beef ‘middles, = | Ae ae 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 
Smoked liver —— in & eee... 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.......... 
Head ChOOSe 2... cc ccccccccsccccccccees 
New England luncheon specialty.. ..... 
Minced luncheon specialty.............. 
SE IE nc pee C seb ecnseces vies 
Blood sausage ........... ret 
Polish GAUBRGS ...ccccccccssccccvcccves 
Souse 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Pe all ye hy hog bungs.......... 





B. ©. Salami, choice 

Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs 
B. C. ami, new condition 

Frisses, choice, in hog middies 
Genoa a Salami. 
eae 
— new condit 

i 


Ftalian style WAMS,......cccsccccccccecs 
I a de cc cngnstnacicecoese cx 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


Small tins, 2 to crate.. 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Frankfurt style sausage i 
Small tins, 2 to crate.. 






Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 


SE GU OP OU CI ic co ecssctscccesssccs 
Large time, 2 00 CERRO. ...cccccccccccccccece 8.50 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings........... 
Special lean pork trimmings 
Extra lean pork criauaaines. 
Neck bone trimmings 
Pork check meat.. 


WE NE bc opin cesosinerceesveseesess 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 
I EE so satividwae es veiesspeneeiee 
NE IE i ce vnicwenciscsssaceaecace 
Dy IN cs wwewewecatecesseceiae 
EE vs ewega donee 6sdin%0eo0eeae 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)................ 
Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and up...... 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 Ibs......... 


| & | RRP re reer 


Cured pork tongues (can trim)......... 
SAUSAGE CABINGS. 


(F. 0. B. CHICA 
Beef casings: 


Domestic round, 180 pack........ 
Domestic round, 140 pack........ 


Wide export rounds.............. 


Medium export rounds............ 


Narrow export rounds............ 


SE eS rere 


Regular GEE. Sin.civeckes sonar 
Selected wide middies............ 


—<_ bladders: 


8 
Hog casings: 


Narrow, per 100 yds........0..00. 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds...... 


Medium, reer. per 100 yds.. 


Wee, BOP THO FOR. cc cw cisccccvces 
Extra wide, per 100 yds.......... 
eee 
Large prime bungs................ 
Medium prime bungs.............. 


Small prime bungs.............++ 


MR ss cin 1 4.60s 6 0a's 6 ca'dy eed 
VER ant was comievencacenes 


@ 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, D00-Th. DBL... ..ccccsccccccccs $16.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl............... 2 

Pocket honeycomb a 200-Ib. Dbl........ 
i SE? 8 eee 
Wt CONES, DOOD, DUE... cc cwcsccceccccess 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF, 
Mess pork, regular........0s.csescessses 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces....... 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces........ 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces......... 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces......... 
Brisket _— casibighil sss mWeUsed Meee ieee. 
TOUR BOM 6 oo coc ccctvcccccstsccsevsces 
pg SER irre Ce eee ce 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis............ 

















sheep cai ngs. 
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COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.5744@1.ti0 


Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.77%4@1.80 
White oak ham tierces............. 8.12% 
Red oak lard tierces............... 2.421% @2.45 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.6214 @2.65 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.0.b. Chicago............+...: @25 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or —_ f.0.b. Chicago 2014 
Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... 17 
(30 and 60-lb. solid ee tubs, lc 





per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60 Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago..... @15 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
Mixtra Gneet GLOATBs ccc cccccccccccceces 14 
BEtER GORE TINS... wc cccccccccccctovces 14 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. avg........ @16 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs............... @14\% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs................ @15% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs................. @14% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs................. @14% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs...............-.. @10% 
WRG WE, DOUEEO MURS ic cee ccicccnscess @l1 
I Wid cd cacedne cs cnccdcccices @us% 
MES Eos oh ckcr is cxtwicacsseanccns @ 8% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 

Fancy reg. hams, 14616 ibe WBsccccecsecce O28 % 
pe skd. hams, 14 = 

Standard reg. hams, oie ibs ‘ 274 
Plonion, GGS Ws....cccceeses ; 21 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs @33% 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs 2 


Insides, 8@12 lbs.. @st 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibs.. ° @4e 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs...........++.. : +H 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, vies 4c 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... @41 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @4e 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @2 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ @27 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............... @4t 

ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime edible lard oil ................. 14% 
Headlight burning oil ..............4. 12% 
te A ee eee 12% 
Se Oe SEE OEE Se reccdcccccsecess 11% 
Mixtra lard Of] ....cccccccccscccsscces 11% 
) eS Oe eee 11% 
i ee rere 10% 
BaF CEE | hb sees exccusesicesosesien @10% 
Acidless Tallow Of] ..........eeseeee> @10\% 
20D. O.. T. — Ceeerceeneweseas 1 
WD I OD occ kcvecccesieicccis 14 
Special neatsfoot oil .............005- 11% 
pe | Breer eee ee 11% 
No. 1 neatsfoot Of] .........eeeeeeeeee 


11 
Oll weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oi] in barrels. 


LARD. 
I MOONY orccicsds wcads wactawewen @12.00 
Mee re rere 11.80 
Kettle rendered, tierces............ 12.00 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y........... 13.8734, 
SEE devdcask decethecctseewk< 11.50 
Tee. Oh MINGUS soos oc ks cd cceases 18.25 
Compound, acc. to quantity......... 11.25@11.50 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 





Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.. 10% @10%, 
Ole StOCKS ...cccccccscecs 9% @10 
ee eNO I soo 5:0 c waaaswesnctes 9% 
PUNO THO, FS GOOG Ge oc cc ccccccecsceess 

Pe errr eee 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible.............. 10 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 84@ Hr} 
Prime packers tallow.............ee005 8 @ 8 
Se Ue OR AS eee oa & 
ee Oe RE ere 6 7 
Choice white - ape Pesce decceceneoeesee 8 8% 
AsWHIGG GEORBB. 60 cccccccccescccccccccs 2 +} 
B-White grease, max. “5% ee 7 7 
Yellow grease, zooie% i a 7 7% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.........00.0005 6%@ 7 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in — f.0.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt........ 71% 
White, deodorized, in bbls., c. * ts Chgo. a0 10% 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbis............. 10%@10% 

p stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.D.......5.... %@ 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o. b. AAS 7 1% 
Soya bean, DO Woes c deeccccsccess 9 @%% 
Cocoanut oll, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. ont. 6%@ 7 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f,, Chicago, nom... 94@ 2% 


SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
- & 34 





Allspice 

Cinnamon .....- . 18 
Cloves ..... . 40 
Coriander ‘ 
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What Draws Customers? 


Knowing This Helps Meat Retailer 
Plan Selling Methods 
By Everett B. Wilson. 


Department of Retail Merchandising, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. 


When a retail food dealer sets out to 
increase his sales, he should analyze his 
merchandising policies closely and de- 
cide just what types of appeal will 
have the best effect on his prospective 
customers. 

Naturally, every progressive dealer 
is endeavoring to increase his trade at 
all times. But a periodic analysis of 
the methods of attack he already is 
using, and of additional methods he 
might use, almost always will bring 
forth some new and profitable inspira- 
tion. In the daily rush of business, a 
dealer is apt to overlook some sound 
methods of getting business. 

When a consumer decides to patron- 
ize a certain dealer, she usually has 
some definite reason or combination of 
reasons for doing so. Scores of rea- 
sons could be listed, some of which 
would be trivial. 

The list below contains 30 funda- 
mental, basic reasons why housewives 
buy from the food dealers they patron- 
ize. This list covers practically all of 
the principal reasons, although some of 
them could be subdivided further or 
worded differently. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
housewife may combine any number of 
the reasons in arriving at her decision; 
also that her decision may have to do 
only with a single purchase. 

Dealers also must realize that the 
customer’s reasons for buying from him 
may not be reasons calculated to in- 
crease the dealer’s profits. Here is the 
list: i 

1—Personal friendship for the deal- 
er or an employee. 

2—Location is most convenient for 
customer. 

3—Store is located near other stores 
customer patronizes. 

4—Store is clean, sanitary and at- 
tractive. 

5—Customer can get waited on more 
promptly than elsewhere. 

6—Window displays are interesting 
or attractive or suggest something 
needed. 

7—Dealer and employees are friend- 
ly and courteous. 

8—Dealer and employees offer help- 
ful suggestions. 

9—Customer believes values are bet- 
ter than elsewhere. 

10—Customer believes dealer is fair 
and reliable. 

11—Customer was influenced by ad- 
vertising. 

12—Dealer 
brands. 


carries well known 


13—Friends have recommended store. 

14—Dealer’s stock is new and fresh. 

15—Prices are displayed on mer- 
chandise. 

16—Prices are lowest obtainable. 

17—Customer can’t get desired mer- 
chandise anywhere else. 

18—Stock offers wide selection. 

19—Dealer succeeds in giving cus- 
tomer exactly what she wants. 

20—Dealer will order special items 
or brands. 

21—Dealer gives better 
service than competitors. 

22—Dealer gives more liberal credit 
terms than competitors. 

23—Store is open evenings, Sundays 
or holidays. 

24—Dealer runs combination or de- 
partment store. 

25—Customer likes class of custom- 
ers who patronize store. 

26—Dealer will accept returned 
goods more readily than competitors. 

27—Dealer makes more satisfactory 
adjustments on unsatisfactory mer- 
chandise. 

28—Dealer solicits orders by tele- 
phone. 

29—Customer owes big bills at other 
stores. 

30—Employees are selling to cus- 
tomer at secretly reduced prices. 

Some of these reasons may not be 
entirely favorable to the dealer under 
certain conditions. The last two rea- 
sons are distinctly unfavorable to the 
dealer and steps should be taken to 
eliminate them. 

It would be decidedly advantageous 
for the dealer if he could find out what 
his customers think about his store and 
why they prefer to buy from him. This 
information would help him perfect his 
policies and plans. 

Few dealers could get much informa- 
tion by asking their customers directly. 
Dealers who advertise might be able to 
persuade a newspaper to make a sur- 
vey among the customers of the store, 
without disclosing the store’s interest 
in the survey. Some banks would be 
willing to make such a survey for a 
dealer, with or without cost to the 
dealer. 

A survey of this kind would be most 
helpful to a dealer who finds himself 
losing customers. 

In many cases, the customer will not 
realize exactly. why she prefers her 
dealer to others, and in other cases 
the customer will not express her 
thoughts accurately. For example, 
when housewives are asked, “Why do 
you trade with your present dealer?” 
a large percentage will say “Because 
of quality.” 

What the customer often means is 
that she buys from the dealer because 
he carries the quality she prefers at a 
satisfactory price. In other words, 
what she means is “value,” rather than 
“quality.” 


delivery 


Some of the reasons listed seem to 
duplicate others, but that is due to the 
fact that we have endeavored to con- 
sider the source of the preference along 
with the reasons themselves. 

In other words, consider No. 12: 
“Friends have recommended $store.” 
Undoubtedly the friends have advanced 
some of the other reasons to support 
their preference, but the recomemnda- 
tion itself was an important factor. 

About the same thing is true of No. 
11, “Customer was influenced by ad- 
vertising.” The selling points in the 
advertising all are covered by the other 
reasons listed, but many consumers are 
guided to a great extent by advertis- 
ing and deal almost exclusively with 
dealers who are well known because 
they do advertise. 

By keeping this list or a similar 
one before him at all times and giving 
it careful study at frequent intervals, 
a dealer can plan his merchandising 
campaigns systematically and can be 
sure that he is not overlooking some 
good opportunities to increase his 
trade. 


---— Je——- 
MEAT CHAINS AND PACKERS. 
(Continued from page 28.) 

In the survey made by the Institute 
of Meat Packing the best estimates 
available for the 18 cities studied (St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Memphis, Louisville, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Boston, Providence, Albany, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo), show a 
total of 38,077 meat markets, including 
meat departments in grocery stores, to 
be compared with 5,299 chain meat 
markets, or 13.9 per cent chain, as illus- 
trated in Table I. 

The author feels that this figure in- 
cludes many meat outlets that are not 
completely equipped meat shops. The 
estimates for many cities were made 
up largely from the estimates given by 
packers who were perhaps too much 
inclined to think of most of their ac- 
counts as meat shops, whereas a 
number of them are incomplete or frag- 
mentary departments in other food 
stores. 

Straight Meat Chains Relatively 

Unimportant. 

Of the 2,000 meat markets belonging 
to straight meat chains, but 652 are in 
chains of ten or more markets each, 
located largely in Chicago, New York 
City, Philadelphia and Baltimore, with 
some important chains in Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh. 

The straight meat chain commonly 
consists of large shops, so that the total 
sales of these chains is more important 
than is indicated by the number of mar- 
kets. However, the straight meat chain 
as an institution is not growing very 
rapidly; it is overshadowed by the 
recent development of meat depart- 
ments in chain grocery stores; it does 
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not represent the merchandising prob- 
lem to the packers that the grocery 
chain does; and in general it may be 
considered, for most purposes, as more 
nearly like an independent market than 
like a large-scale chain. 


Geographical Distribution. 

Many chain stores do not wish to 
give the locations of their various units. 
It is therefore difficult to present a 
map or table showing the distribution 
of chain meat shops. 

We may say generally that chain 
meat markets are distributed through- 
out the United states, particularly in 
the urban centers, with a great concen- 
tration in the east north-central states 
and on the eastern seaboard, with a 
considerable number on the Pacific 
Coast and some in the southern states. 

There are some chain markets scat- 
tered throughout the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the United States. Since the 
chain meat shop is closely allied with 
the chain grocery store, the map show- 
ing distribution of chain grocery stores 
by states may be used to _ outline 
roughly the actual and potential loca- 
tions of chain meat markets.* 

It will be observed in Table I that the 
percentages of packers’ sales roughly 
agree with the percentages of estimated 
retail outlets, with the exception of 
such cities as Cincinnati, where there is 
a chain-owned packing plant, and some 
other cities in which the apparent dis- 
crepancies may be explained either by 
the size of the average chain market as 
compared with independent markets or 
by some inaccuracy in estimating total 
numbers of retail meat outlets. 

Chains in Rural Districts. 

The chain meat shop has gained more 
rapidly in the city than in rural dis- 
tricts and has developed farther in 
industrial sections of the country than 
in agricultural regions. Throughout the 
[llinois-Indiana-Ohio-Michigan territory 
in which chain meat shops are impor- 
tant, the movement has been very 
actively extended into the country dis- 
tricts—not alone to the small outlying 
suburban cities, but to farm trading- 
points as well. 

With the development of hard-sur- 
face roads and greater facilities in 
trucking both by chain stores and by 
packers, the agricultural districts are 
being invaded rapidly by chains. 

It is questionable whether or not in 
the future the chain meat market may 
be considered an urban _ institution. 
There is some evidence, based on inade- 
quate data, that chain meat shops are 
relatively more important in some 
country districts in Michigan and Ohio 
than they are in the nearby cities. 
Chain meat shops are notably unimpor- 
tant in Chicago, although some of the 
local straight meat chains are expand- 
ing. In New York City and in Mon- 
treal there are relatively few chain 
meat markets in proportion to the large 
populations. 


Size and Nature of the Chains. 


The meat chain, as a merchandising 
problem for packers, is centered about 





*The map shown here was prepared from data 
furnished by C. C. Parlin, Research Department, 
Curtis Publishing Company. The mapping of the 
state as a unit gives some peculiar and mislead- 
ing appearances, such as the dark area in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan, in which there are 
actually comparatively few chain stores, and 
other similar areas in other states, where one 
section of the state represents an industrial, urban 
population and the other an agricultural district. 
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the large, centralized grocery chain 
with large-scale buying power and wide 
geographical distribution. The recent 
tendency toward concentration of some 
of the larger chains into superchains, 
either through purchase or by the con- 
trol of a number of chains by one 
finance house, has produced some very 
large buying units in the meat trade. 
Table II gives a picture of the varying 
sizes of meat chains operated by chain 








TABLE IIl--ANALYSIS OF MEAT DEPART- 
MENTS RUN BY GROCERY CHAINS.* 

No, of No. of meat 

chains departments 

within each within each 

Size of Chain. size group. size group. 
1,000 markets or over.... 2 4,500 
i a8 a0 0-5 niin os oO 2 1,300 
ne are ree ee None None 
Ee Te ere 7 976 
ce ES nee ee 13 839 
ME 6 i scicaN cess thane s 24 22 
DE ae sets eeedeneeens ee 22 407 
RE sins osele beeen) em hss 33 371 
2D ccceccevcccvccccccvcce 2 485 
Tees than 8..cccccceseevs 172 388 
ME a cs can tdeancsscte 347 10,088 

*Data taken largely from grocery-chain list pro- 

vided by “Chain Store Age.’’ 

The exact number of A. & P. and Kroger mar- 

kets is not known, but they are increasing rather 

rapidly. These estimates are as of January 1, 


1929. 








grocery companies in the United States. 
The larger chains are growing rapidly, 
not only by establishing new stores but 
by consolidations as well. 

A comparatively small number of the 
larger chains, therefore, represents the 
real merchandising problem for the 
packing industry. The larger chains, 
operating in a number of different 
areas, commonly purchase their meats, 
particularly the more perishable items, 
within each locality served, leaving for 
combined purchase by the chain as a 
whole only the less perishable items 
such as lard, canned goods, and some- 
times smoked meats. 

This practice of buying many of the 
perishable meat items locally reduces 
materially the operating or purchasing 
size of the chain, so that the chain be- 
comes in a sense a series of local links, 
each operating as a rather independent 
and less dominating factor in the trade. 

The discussion of the chain as a buyer 
of packinghouse products, and the future 
of the meat trade as affected by chains, 


will appear in the next issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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Retail Shop Talk 














REARRANGING THE MEAT SHOP. 


_To get the best possible merchan- 
dising results in planning or remodel- 
ing the retail meat market, and espe- 
cially the combined meat market and 
grocery, the following pointers should 
be observed: 

Keep counters well 
shelves. 

If possible, no working counters 
should be closer than 12 feet from the 
front door. 

Keep bulk goods close to scales and 
wrapping counters. 

Use a U-shaped center if possible. 

Leave four feet from counter to 
shelf; six feet is ideal. 

Fast moving goods should be close 
to delivery counter; likewise, the tele- 
phone. 

Avoid counters longer than 42 to 48 
inches. 

Leave plenty of space in front of 
counters and meat counter. 

Try to run combination of self-serv- 
ice and service store. 

Do not have any display on counter 
or display case above four feet ex- 
cept on pyramid displays. 

Get bulk goods away from under 
counters. 

Place a counter close to delivery de- 
partment. 

Assure plenty of light. 

Put in trade booster. 

The entire store should be seen from 
the sidewalk. 

—_Y~—_ 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Charles Penquite has purchased the 
meat market of Wm. Myers at Clarks- 
ville, O 

O. B. Litsch has opened with a stock 
of meats, etc. at 536 Xenia ave., 
Dayton, O. 

David Gerber is about to open a new 
meat market at Bluffton, Ind. 

Francis & Mount have added a meat 
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department to their grocery store at 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Ed. G. Miller has been succeeded in 
the meat business at 507 West 10th st., 
Michigan City, Ind., by Albert Schnick. 

Chas. Dale has purchased the meat 
business of E. C. Palin at Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

Ernest J. LeMay has purchased the 
meat business at 426 Washington st., 
Olympia, Wash., from L, L, LeMay. 

A. F. Kroger and G. K. Bahr have 
engaged in business at 266 Russell st., 
Portland, Ore., as K. & B. Provision 


0. 

The Independent Meat Market has 
been opened at Anacortes, Wash., by 
Paul Dybbro. 

John Barnett, Creswell, Ore., has sold 
his meat business to M. V. Clays. 

Seth Thomas has purchased the meat 
business of L. J. Abrahm, 105 W. Main 
st., Auburn, Wash. 

Two new combined groceries and 
meat market are being opened by the 
G. & M. Store corporation at Rock 
Island, Ill. 
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H. B. Sassen, Windom, Minn., meats 
and groceries, has sold out to A. D. 
Wakefield. 

U. E. Gruentzel has purchased the 
Cash Meat Market, Crondon, Wis., from 
Fred Arndt. 

Edgar and Marvin Leitzke have pur- 
chased the Howard Hanson Meat 
Market, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Home Market, Inc., meats, groceries, 
etc., has been incorporated at Divernon, 
Ill., with capital of $2,000, by George 
Buckles, R. T. Neeson and Florence 
Buckles. 

Paul Lorenz has opened a “grocery 
and meat market at 903 West Galena 
st., Freeport, Ill. 

Matt C. Hooley has assumed manage- 
ment of the Hooley Meat Market at 308 
Plum st., Red Wing, Minn. 

John "Pulver, Rose Creek, Minn., 
meats, sold out recently to Adolph 
Christopherson. 

Frank E. Carlson opened a meat 
market recently at Willmar, Minn. 

P. R. Vasholz, Fremont, Neb., meat 
market has been sold to James Dvortik. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on August 22, 1929: 




















Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
CHROME .ccccccccccccccccccccccce occce 23. 00@: “y 00 $24.50@25.50  $24.50@25.50 $24.00@25.00 
EE wachsbeceasnhedebaccevene sent eee 22.00@23.00 23.00@24.50  21.50@24.50  23.00@24.00 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) 
i eoccccccccccccccccocccccces coe 23.00@24.00 —=s wn nn neeee 24.50@26.00 25.00@26.00 
PPYTTITITTT TTT ttt secceccccese 22,.00@23.00 oseseosees 21.50@24.50 22.00@24.00 
ones ty sand Ibs. up): 
Ccccccccccccccecccacccesccece 17.00@20.00 20.00@23.00 16.00@20.50 16.50@21.00 
Sommnen cccccecce ccevcccccccccscocce 15.00@17.00 17.00@20.00 14.00@16.00 we eeeeunee 
STEERS (1): 
25.00@27.00 —s_... . se ee eee 
22.00@25.00 «wee eenee 
16.50@18.50 17.00@18.00 
14.00@16.50 15.00@16.50 
12.50@14.00 13.00@15.00 
26.00@28.00 28.00@30.00 26.00@27.00 
24.00@26.00 26.00@28.00 25.00@26.00 
um 00@ 22.00@24.00 00@ 26.00 22.00@24.00 
SEU’ lob acoheccbppnpocesanesé’ esos 21.00@23.00  20.00@22.00 22.00@24.00 —..... 
CALF (2) (3): 
MEEED . 555 6n0400000006000080600600004.  scssanents.. lL dednecuces /ORIIIIOOD. « ossckesess 
Medium" 78.00520.00 
um 18. J 
Common 16.00@18.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
- Foes Ibs. duwn): 
)28.00 26.00@28.00 26.00@28.00 8. .00 
26.00 25.00@ 27.00 26. 27.00@28.00 
24.00 22.00@25.00 21 123.00 23.00@26.00 
22.00 19.00@22.00 19.00@B21.00 «ss ccccccecce 
28.00 26.00@28.00 26.00@28.00 28.00@29.00 
226.00 25.00@27.00 Pett 4 -00 27.00@28.00 
24.00 -00@25.00 21.00@23.00 23.00@ 26.00 
22.00 19.00@22.00 19.00@21.00 wc ee eeee 
26.00 25.00@26.00 25.00@26.00 —s_ 1. 2 woe 
25.00 24.00@25.00 24.00@25.00 cnc ee eee 
12.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 12.00@14.00 15.00 
10.00@12.00 11.00@14.00 10.00@11.50 12. 14.00 
.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 =n naneeeeee 
29.00@30.00 29. 30.00 80. 32.00 29.00@31.00 
+ 27.00@28.00 28.00@30.00 29.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 
oe + 23.00@25.00 25.00@27.00 25.50@27.00 25.00@26.00 
16-22 Ibe. BY... .ccecccsccses evcvcces 18.00@21.00 21.00@23.00 21.00@23.00 22.00@23.00 
we ey = z. Style, ape: 
BIS IBS. BV... cccccccccesers wecccem 17.50@18.00 = wn ev eeveee 19.00@21.00 19.00@20.00 
PICNICS: 
CSB IDS. BVoccccccccccvsccccccccccccce cecccccccs eT Te ee eee 
— Deaton Style: 
enor. eevee 22.00@23.50 ja aesads 24.00@25.00 24.00@25.00 
seae RIBS. 
PEED sndcenscccceccoscosese coe BBUBGIABD new eceecs §—cvcccccces§ «= va neveceee 
TRIMMINGS: 
PE? S5es0cbcoonscactsoue eccccccce nee” Las | | leeeneseeee | “Sebaeunewe 
MD 900000680060000080000000600060 au ID”. \bdawsacoce’)”S ‘eenedeaees). -  eauitecswen 


(1) Includes heifer yearlin 
at Chicago and New York. 


450 Ibs 


. down at Chicago and New York. 
(8) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
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Peter Kolling will open a meat 
market at Gladstone, N. D. 

Adolph Schuch has reopened his meat 
market at Kewaunee, Wis. 

H. E. Belien has purchased the 
Steiger Market, 1149 Gladstone ave., 
Portland, Ore 

Walter Miller & Son are opening a 
meat market at Necedah, Wis. 

Herman Patratz and Kenneth Haw- 
kins have purchased the Hillside Meat 
Market, Burlington, Wis. 

Fred A. Detert, Merrill, Wis., pur- 
chased the Zonta & Detert West Side 
Meat Market and also the J. Wilton 
Meat Market and will open for business 
a the Weetar Building, combining the 
wo. 

The National Meat Market & Gro- 
cery has opened a shop in Visalia, 
Calif. 

Bliss & Murphy are installing a 
modern meat market in their grocery 
store at Phillipsburg, Kan. 

Jack Wells has taken charge of the 
meat department of the Taylor Gro- 
cery, Holdenville, Okla. 

Potter Brothers have added a meat 
market to their grocery business in 
Beaver, Okla. 

George Rattenburg has again en- 
gaged in the meat business at Keego 
Harbor, Mich. 

R. R. Dayton, formerly of Tolcott & 
Dayton, has opened a meat and gro- 
cery business at Dayton, O. 


oe 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Aug. 17, 1929: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Aug. 17. week, 1928. 

Steers, carcasses ...... 2,208 2,388 1,771 

Cows, carcasses ...... 828 876 "870 

Bulls, carcasses ...... 2 461 365 

Veals, carcasses ...... 1,158 a 122 1,470 

Lambs, carcasses ..... 8,288 200 8,551 

Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,858 ) ‘274 905. 

WUy GEL. Gbeccscwcses 877,959 351,672 325,134 
- ee: 

Cat 1,266 1,023 

2,264 2,142 

12,426 12,591 

6,476 6,219 





BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Aug. 17, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Aug.17. week. 192s. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,458 2,346 2,158 
Cows, carcasses ...... ,564 1,534 1,417 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 21 29 30 
Veals, carcasses ...... 785 1,036 90; 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,692 15,056 13,169 
Mutton, carcasses .... 737 27 722 
Wes WE” Bect aves eces 272,009 317,481 290,441 
Local slaughters: 
CEE Sense weet seicswse 1,171 1,080 1,480 
SD Soba che oshecntad 1,403 1,295 1,446 
ED adnvve vane wedceds 9,026 7,872 9,184 
EEE Sabavwoweccnnsese 8,088 5,900 4,385 
a 


SAUSAGE MIXER FOR GERMANY. 

The largest sausage-making estab- 
lishment in Germany, Heine & Co. of 
Halberstadt, have just ordered a second 
Hottmann Kutmixer from the Hott- 
mann Machine Co. of Philadelphia. The 
first was placed in operation in 1928 
and has done such good work that a 
second machine was ordered shipped at. 
once. This machine cuts and mixes in 
a single operation. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Bachman, superintendent of the 
Washington division of Adolf Gobel, 
te. was a visitor in New York this 
week. 


Lester Seeley, beef department, cen- 
tral office of Swift & Company, New 
York, is spending a vacation at Breezey 
Po.nt, L. I. 


A. Wallmo, formerly a sales execu- 
tive at the Jacob E. Decker & Sons 
plant, Mason City, Ia., has been trans- 
terred to the Adolf Gobel headquarters 
at New York. 

Miss I. M. Cromie, secretary to presi- 
dent Samuel Slotkin of the Hygrade 
Provision Co., has just returned from a 
vacation spent in Vermont, Montreal 
and the Airondacks. 


J. H. Lawrence, manager of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
leaving on Saturday on a motor trip 
to the Adirondack mountains, where he 
will spend his vacation. 


F. W. Pratt, of the central office of 
Wilson & Company, is spending a va- 
cation motoring to Ogunquet, Maine, 
with his wife and son. They stopped in 
Boston for Mr. Pratt’s mother, who 
will accompany them on the trip. 


Mark Mullalley, assistant marketing 
specialist, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Boston, has been appointed 
to assist in reporting city dressed meats 
at New York, and it is contemplated 
that the service will officially start on 
September 4. 


C. H. Brady, refinery department; A. 
L. Hodder, export department; G. M 
Kerns, margarine department; W. R. 
Moffat, superintendent; G. D. Rogers, 
provision department, and H. M. 
Stevens, purchasing department, Swift 
& Company, Jersey City, are vacation- 
ing on auto trips through the East and 
Middle West. 


W. W. Wheeler, U. S. Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, New York, is re- 
lieving the meat and beef graders at 
Chicago, Omaha and Kansas City, and 
will not return to New York until about 
the middle of October. Mr. Wheeler 
is acting in the capacity of beef grad- 
ing supervisor, and will confer with the 
graders on their work while in these 
cities. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poul- 
try and game seized and destroyed in 
the City of New York during the week 
ended August 17, 1929: Meat—Brook- 
lyn, 158 lbs.; Manhattan, 792 Ibs.; total, 
950 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 1 lb.; The 
Bronx, 12 lbs.; total, 18 Ibs. Poultry 
and Game—Manhattan, 10 Ibs. 


J. V. Fisher, chief engineer, New 
York Butchers’ Dressed Meat Co., is 
visiting in Chicago on business. John 
J. Donohue, divisional superintendent, 
New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat Co., 
is vacationing at Atlantic City. J. A. 
Young, divisional superintendent of the 
Joseph Stern plant, is making a busi- 
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ness trip through New England. Charles 
Tanner, chief timekeeper, New York 
Butchers’ Dressed Meat Co., is spending 
a two weeks’ vacation somewhere on 
Long Island. 
a 
AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


At the meeting of the South Brook- 
lyn Branch, New York State Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers, a very in- 
teresting and complete report of the 
convention of the National Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers held in Detroit 
recently was given by state president 
David Van Gelder, who was compli, 
mented on the manner in which it was 
rendered. A. Hehn, president of the 
Brooklyn branch, was a visitor. 


A meeting of the board of directors 
of Ye Olde New York Branch was held 
on Tuesday evening of this week, fol- 
lowed by a general meeting of the 
branch. A most interesting demonstra- 
tion of electrical refrigeration kept the 
members engrossed until a late hour. A 
report on the dinner dance to be held 
Sunday, January 12, 1930, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania was given by the ball 
committee. Affiliated with Ye Olde 
New York Branch will be the West- 
chester and Yorkville branches. The 
committee announces the affair will be 
unique in every way both as to enter- 
tainment, dinner and music. Handsome 
favors will be presented to the ladies. 


Frank P. Burck, member of the 
Brooklyn Branch, and Mrs. Burck, 
mother of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, are va- 
cationing at Athens, N. Y. 


William Kramer, _ vice-president, 
Kramer Brothers, with Mrs, Kramer 
and their two daughters, have been 
visiting at Highland Mills, New York. 


Mrs. Oscar Schaefer, a member of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, with her two 
daughters are spending the month in 
Sullivan county. They were to be joined 
by Mr. Schaefer, a member of Ye Olde 
New York Branch, on Sunday. 


George Anselm, a member of Ye Olde 
New York Branch, spent last week with 
Mrs. Anselm at Atlantic City, enjoy- 
ing the ocean breezes. 


——— 
N. E. SAUSAGE MAKERS OUTING. 


The Sausage Manufacturers As- 
sociation of New England held its 
fourth annual outing and shore dinner 
at Shore Gardens, Nantasket, Mass., 
Tuesday, August 6. Sporting events 
took place on the athletic field. In the 
hundred yard dash John Balkus of the 
Balkus Sausage Company took first 
place, Henry Taylor of the Parks Sau- 
sage & Provision Company second. 
Balkus also captured first in the shot 
putt, with Harry Dowd of H. J. Dowd 
Company second. 

The greater part of the afternoon 
was devoted to a baseball game between 
picked groups captained by B. Rotten- 
berg of the Commercial Beef Company 
and W. Staimen of the Minot Folding 
Box Company. The game ended in a 
7-7 tie after ten innings of fast base- 
ball had been played. The dinner took 
place at 5 o’clock with entertainment. 
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Prizes were presented the sport winners 
at the dinner by S. H. Rabinowitz of the 
Colonial Provision Co. 

The officers of the association are C. 
F. Plett, president; P. W. Rounsevell, 
vice-president; Henry Taylor, secre- 
tary; C. A. Weitz, treasurer, and S. Y 
Levovsky, executive secretary. The 
committee of arrangements were Harold 
Taylor of the Parks Sausage & Pro- 
vision Company, S. H. Rabinowitz of 
the Colonial Provision Company and 
secretary S. Y. Levovsky. 


——- Yo 


FIFTY YEARS WITH SALT. 


Everybody in the meat industry who 
knows “Salt” Williams has considered 
him the veteran of the salt trade. But 
here’s a man who’s been in the salt 
business 50 years, and is still at it. 

That’s Lorenzo Benedict, of the 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 
Mr. Benedict started in 1879 with Nash, 
Whiton & Co., New York salt dealers. 
In 1887 his product began to be mar- 
keted under the name of Worcester 
salt, and in 1894 the Worcester Salt 
Co. was formed by merger of the Nash 
company with the Duncan Salt Co. 

Mr. Benedict was chosen secretary of 
this company, and in 1910, was elected 
president. Under his administration 
the Worcester Salt Company was 
rapidly expanded. It acquired the 
Tecumseh Salt Company of Ecorse, 
Mich., in 1909 and the Inland-Delroy 
Salt Company of Detroit, Mich., in 
1926. Two years later the Worcester 
Salt Company purchased the Kerr- 
Remington Salt Company, with refin- 
eries at Ithaca, N. Y., and Piffard, 
N. Y., and also acquired Alexander 
Kerr Bro. & Co, of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, a salt distributing company 
established in 1849. Today the 
Worcester Salt Company are the larg- 
est as well as the oldest refiners of 
high-grade salt in the world. 


eee, eee 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Aug. 17, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Westn. drsd. mts. Aug. 17. week. 1928. 


Steers, carcasses 8,292% 7,685 6,2464%4 
Cows, carcasses. 691 826 601 
Bulls, carcasses. 4 50 47 
Veals, carcasses 5,196 1,787 2,555 
Lambs, carcasses 22,860 20,681 23,280 
Mutton, carcasses 3,331 wile 2,497 
Beef cuts, lbs.. 385,100 929 824,587 


Pork cuts, Ibs..1,572,981 1 we "951 , 944,539 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle ceccsvces 7,521 7,670 9,479 








Calves «..i...05. 121114 12,701 14,735 

TAGES Cistsackes 34,822 35, 439 35,415 

ro Sea 67.700 58,908 59,067 
Car Lot Shippers 


Light Weight, Medium Butch- 
er Cows, Canners, Cutters. Hide 
on Calves and Vealers, Bulls, 
Dressed Hogs and Pigs. 


Send us your inquiries. 


MEMPHIS PACKING CORP. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Phone 3-4700 Cable Address—“Evergood” 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


. $13.25@14.75 
10.50@13.25 
6.50@ 8.00 
6.00@ 9.25 


good 

medium 

common and medium 
cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Lambs, common 

Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


ED Ss nwansenesececteoes dee $ 
medium 


Steers, 
Steers, 
Cows, 
Bulls, 


15.50@19.00 
10.50@15.50 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 2.25 
Roughs * @ 9.00 
Good Roughs @ 9.25 


@17% 
@1i% 
@18\% 
@18 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs, 
Pigs, 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


26 @27 
@27 
244% @25% 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lIbs............ 24 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs. . .25 
Good to choice heifers 23 
Good to choice COWS. ..........sescccees 19 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


16 @18 
164%@ 17% 


City. 
@32 

28 @30 

25 vs 


2 rounds 
3 rounds 
ee 2 
2 chucks 
No. 3 chucks 
Bolognas 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs. avg 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. avg.... 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg.. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL 


@20 
174%@18 
22 23 


Good to choice veal 
Med. to common veal 
Good to choice calves 
Med, to common calves 


DRESSED SHEEP 


Lambs, 

Lambs, good 
Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 I|bs..3¢ 
Pork tenderloins, 58 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lIbs......... 20 
Butts, boneless, Western 
Butts, regular, Western 
Hams, Western, fresh, "10@12 Ibs. wis 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg.. 28 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@s ibs 

average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lea 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg 

Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg 

Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg. 

Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg 
Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. avg 

Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, hea 

Bacon, boneless, Western............++. 23 
Bacon, boneless, ¢ city 

Pickled bellies, s@io Ibs. avg 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... a 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c . a 
Sweetbreads, beef .. a 
Sweetbreads, veal ‘ a 
Beef kidneys a 
Mutton kidneys 
Livers, beef 
Oxtails 

Beef hanging 
Lamb fries 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pair 
pound 
each 

a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a@ pair 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond, suet 


oe CALFSKINS. 
-9 9%-12% 12-14 14- 18 a 4 A 

Prime No. 1 veais. . 2 2.50 
Prime No. 2 veals. 2 
Buttermilk No. “he 1 
Buttermilk No. : . = 
Branded Gruby 1 
Number 3 — 


LIVE POULTRY. 


per Ib. 


5 2.15 
1.90 

5 1.20 r 
—At value 


2.é 
2.10 
‘5 
15 


1 
RB 
7 
1 


@30 
@235 


colored, 
Leghorn 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score). 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score).. 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 
PORGURD, GEER 2c cccccccsevececsecsccscecem Geeee 
Extra firsts, doz 35 @36% 
ERD. (GN 5 odgcie 644000 dds 00564 Ke tc ae 34 @34% 
Checks 


40% @41% 
‘ @40% 
@38s\, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...30 @33 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...29 @30 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...28 29 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb.. 
Western, 30 to 45 lbs. to dozen, lb.. 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to ben—geiene to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @34 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @31 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @30 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @29 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @28 
Ducks— 
Long Island, 
Turkeys— 
Argentine, 
Argentine, 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb @50 


Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., @32 
Western, 55 to 59 lbs., lb @31 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., Ib............2 @28 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs., Ib @27 


eee” eee 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Aug. 1§, 1929: 

Aug. 9 
Chicago ..48 43 43 
N. Y¥. ...48% 43% 434 
Boston ...44 44 44 
Phila. ..44% 444 4414 4414 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

424% 421% 42% 21% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Last -——Since Jan. 1— 
Aug. 15. week. year. 1929. 1928. 

2,290 44,953 36,604 2,228,395 2,128,049 
. 61,077 61,979 57, 090 2,429,868 2,277,189 

19,567 21,464 23,277 843,981 891,322 

17,316 18,088 16,473 772,269 753,491 


Total 140,250 146,484 133,444 6,269,513 6,060,051 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


per lb., prime to fancy .24 


@25 


@44 
@4l1 


RONDE: 0000060002000 
OMS. 050 ccs sc ccs 0 cebe 


young 
young 


13 
4314 
4314 
44 


14 
43 
431% 
44 


10 12 


44% 
centralized 


42% 42% 


Chicago. 
N. ¥. 


Boston. . 
Phila... 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
23,215,522 
15,320,608 
10,919,250 
6,473,340 


55,928,720 


On hand 

Aug. 16. 
28,527,047 
21,716,728 
10,526,474 

6,990,378 


In Out 
Aug. 15. Aug. 15. 
-112,722 30,695 
.280,822 43,768 

29,544 38,693 
. 28,140 24,210 


Chicago 
New York 
Boston 
Phila. 





Total ...451,228 137,366 67,760,627 


August 24, 1929, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered | 
per 100 Ibs. 
Ammonium sulphate, 
per 100 lbs. f.a.s. New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 


~_ a dried, 11% ammonia wlcedch” 
‘oy , f.0.b. fish factory. ae 


ink suans, Se, 13@14% ammo- 
nia, 10% 


Fish scrap, pol wt 6% ammonia, 
3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory. ...3. 50 & 50c 


Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @ 2.07 


Tankage, ground, Rs ammonia, 
EGS We Be Ee BERewccccicsecaek 4.35 & 10c 


Tankage, unground, poe ammo..... 4.00 & 10c 
Phosphates. 
steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 


double 


85 & 10c 


50 & 10c 


Bone meal, 
@28.00 
Bone meal, 4% and 50 bags, 
per ton 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 
50% unground @ 
60% unground @ 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 


raw, 
@36.50 


@ 9.50 


@47.75 


1.10 
1.20 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


@65.00 
@i75.00 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 

Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 

per 100 
Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 1 

per 100 pcs 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton...... 
White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lIbs., per 

100 pieces 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Aug. 17, 1929, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves. 

8,519 
. 1,977 

599 


Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City .. 

Central Union . 5 
New York 3, 739 6,507 
Total 

Previous week 

Two weeks ago .... 


19,261 
5,216 
19,359 


76,324 
53,6389 


6.536 59,667 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


ones WE tate 


mama of Poultry Feeds 
ce: 407 E, 31st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 









































@28.00 
@36.50 


@ 9.50 


@12.50 
@ 9.10 


@ 1.10 
@ 1.20 


@65.00 
75.00 


mics as 


Sheep. 
50,150 
19,667 

6,507 


76,3: 
53,639 


59,667 





